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NEVADA WINS 





Both Houses of Legislature Vote to 
Give Women the Ballot—Nevada Is 
the Fourth State to Take Such Ac- 
tion This Year—Governors of Suf- 
frage States Send Telegrams 





The Nevada Legislature has voted 
for an amendment granting full suf- 
frage to women. There had been a 
legislative hearing, at which a num- 
ber of Nevada women spoke; and itis 
reported that telegrams testifying to 
the good results of women’s ballot 
were received from the Governors of 
all the suffrage States, and also from 
4 number of well-known women in 
those States. The measure has 
passed both Houses. 

This action of the Legislature is 
the more gratifying inasmuch as 
Nevada had no State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, we did not know that 
any active movement for women’s 
franchise was going on there. 

Nevada is the fourth State to take 
this action within a few months, Cali- 
Kansas and Oregon being the 


and 


fornia, 
others 


TWO HEARINGS 





Crowds of Women Attend Legisiative 
Hearings in Pennsylvania and Wis- 
consin—Judge Lindsey Tells the 
Solons Equal Soffrage Works Well 





This is “Suffrage Week” in Penn- 
sylvania, and suffragists from all 
over the State have gathered at Har- 
risburg to attend the legislative hear- 
ings and to hold meetings. On Mon- 
day afternoon Judge Ben Lindsey 
started the ball rolling in an address 
fo the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. On Tuesday, for the 
first time since 1885, the women were 
granted a public hearing before a 
committee of the State Legislature. 
On the same day there was a legisla- 
live hearing on woman suffrage in 
Wisconsin. 





FOR 120 EDITORS 





Friends Subscribe to Send The 
Woman's Journal to the Campaign 
States—Ammunition for Editors 





Mrs. Lucia E. Blount of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has paid to send 
The Woman’s Journal to twenty edi- 
‘ors in the States where suffrage 
‘amendments are now pending, and 
AN. Roe of New Jersey offers to 
bay for sending it to a hundred. We 
shall invite the presidents of the 
“ampaign States to choose the edi- 
‘ors to whom these papers shall be 
sent, as they will know best which 
editors are likely to make good use 
of suffrage material. 

Who else will pay for supplying 
editors with ammunition through the 
net For this purpose The 

oman’s Journal will be sent at half 
Price. A. S. B. 





<— way to get cheerful is to smile 
a you Sons bad, to think about 
oa = else’s headache when yer 
Ment 1" most bustin’, to keep on be- 

in the sun is a-shinin’ when the! 


Clouds ig thick 
enough to cut.—Alice 
Hegan Rice. 





PURE MILK 





Clean Milk in Seattle—No Flies on 
Food—Health Regulations Enforced 
Where Women Vote 





The problem of getting clean milk 
is troubling many large cities. In 
Boston it has become acute. The 
question is bringing home to many 
women the fact that,as Mrs. Chariotte 
Perkins Gilman says, politics is some- 
thing “not outside the home, but in- 
side the baby.” The problem has 
been solved in Seattle, and it will be 
of interest to many parents elsewhere 
to know how. 

Seattle is said to have the best 
Health Department of any city of its 
size in the United States. It is mak- 
ing war on illness and dirt by the 
best scientific methods. Seattle has 
this year appropriated $175,000 for its 
Health Department. 

Dr. Maud Parker says in the West- 
ern Woman Voter: 

“Clean, good milk is supplied in 
this city under the label, ‘Seattle De- 
partment Health and Sanitation Cer- 
tified Milk. Dated.’ It is not sold 
after it is 24 hours old. This milk re- 
ceives the approval of the Health De- 
partment only when by analysis it 
reaches a certain standard of bac- 
terial count. This count must be less 
than 30,000 bacteria per c. c. 

“This low bacteria count is secured 
by the following technique: One hour 
before milking, the cows are groomed, 
brushed and curried. The long hairs 
of the tails are kept bobbed. Immedi- 
ately before milking, the under sur- 
faces, the tails and the udders are 
washed. The cows are taken into a 
milking room with cement floor, ceiling 
and walls scrupulously clean and free 


from dust, and not connected with 
the stables. The utensils, pails, 
bottles, etc., are sterilized under 


steam pressure. The milker is in a 
clean uniform—in some stables white 
—with hands especially cleansed for 
milking. From four to six cows are 
milked at a time. The pails have a 
hood on one side, so that the size of 
the opening into the pail is decreased 
and the possibility of dust falling into 
the pail reduced to a minimum. Certi- 
fied milk is examined by the Health 
Department at least once a week. 
The sample may be taken at any time 
or at any place. If the count runs 
higher than usual, an investigation is 
made at once.” 


The bacterial count for the four city 
dairies last year ran: 

5414 bacteria per c. c., Orting Dairy. 

8250 bacteria per c. c., Farrell Dairy 


7952 bacteria per c. c., Paulhamus 
Dairy. 

7115 bacteria per c. c., Langdon 
Dairy. 


This is exceedingly low, as 35,000 
per c. c., is the usual standard of de- 
partments of health in cities. 

There are on an average 223 in- 
spections of dairies every month; and 
31 unsanitary dairies have been 
closed. The Health Department 
makes on an average 108,33 meat in- 
spections a month. Any samples of 
milk or water, ice cream, lemonade, 
oysters, etc., may be sent to the city 
laboratory for chemical or bacterio- 
logical examination free of charge. 

Since women were given the ballot 
new laws have been made and old 
ones enforced. 

An ordinance has been passed re- 
quiring that all food exposed in mar- 
kets, bakeries, etc., shall be protected 
from dust and flies. Since January 1, 
the Health Department has been re- 
quiring physical examination of all 
butchers, bakers, candy makers, etc., 
in order to exclude those afflicted 
with tuberculosis or other contagious 
troubles. 

The anti-expectoration ordinance 
had been a dead letter, but during 
the last three months it has been en- 
forced. In 22 days 130 arrests were 
made. Seattle now has city mothers 


|as well as city fathers, and they mean 


to make Seattle a healthy city in 


which to bring up their children. 
A. 8. B. 
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DENVER VISITED 


Sylvia Pankhurst Addresses Colorado 
Legislature, by Invitation of Its 
Women Members—Is Guest of Mrs. 
Sarah Platt Decker—Goes on to 
Pacific Coast 





Miss Sylvia Pankhurst lately ad- 
dressed the Colorado Legislature, by 
invitation of its four women mem- 
bers. She waited with her hostess, 
Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, during the 
preliminary proceedings, and Denver 
papers say that her eyes grew wide 
with wonder at the easy and uncon- 
ventional manners of the members, 
as compared with the stately formal- 
ity of the British House of Com- 
mons. They grew wider still when a 
basket of apples was passed around 
and every member took one; but 
when the basket was offered to her 
Miss Sylvia took one also. Then 
she made her address—beginning it 
“Ladies and gentlemen”—and told 
the Colorado legislators that the 
eyes of the world were upon them. 
She explained the reasons for the 
militant methods in England. In the 
evening she spoke in one of the Den- 
ver churches, introduced by Gov. 
Shafroth. Then she went on to Cali- 
fornia, where she gave addresses in 
Los Angeles and elsewhere. The 
Colorado and California papers speak 
of her as a charming girl. 





ZURICH WOMEN TO VOTE 





First Women in Switzerland to Be 
Granted the Ballot—There Was No 


Opposition 





The women of Zurich Canton, 
Switzerland, have been granted the 
privilege of equal suffrage with men. 
The measure was voted into force 
by the election of the people, without 
opposition.—La Follette’s Magazine. 





The State Supreme Court of Wash- 
ington has just sustained the prin- 
ciple of the commission plan of gov- 
ernment. The plan, which is being 
carried out in Spokane, and which is 


A GIFTED GIRL 





Marjorie Benton Cooke, Novelist and 
Reader, Gives Brilliant Suffrage 
Monologues before Large Audiences 
Miss Cooke is a monologuist of 

charming personality and rare abil- 

ity. Her programs include original 
selections both humorous and dra- 

matic, for Miss Cooke is not only a 

monologuist, but an author. Her lat- 

est book, “The Girl Who Lived inthe 

Woods,” shows her to be a clever 

and competent writer. In it Miss 

Cooke tells a wholesome story of 

Chicago and the North Shore. Hav- 

ing lived all her days in Chicago, 

Miss Cooke knows the city and its 

varied social conditions well, and 

she is not stingy with her material. 

The book’s message is timely, its at- 

mosphere fresh and fine. 

Among the humorous monologues 
which Miss Cooke’s admirers call for 
oftenest are those devoted to the 
cause of suffrage. 

Miss Cooke has also written some 
one-act plays which will shortly be 
given at the Bijou Theatre, Boston, 
and which are said to be of more 
than usual interest. 

Those wishing to engage Miss 
Cooke for the coming season may 
communicate with her . manager, 
P. O. Box 1146, Boston, Mass. She 
expects to be in Boston next July, 
and again in February of next year. 





Mrs. Ella Boole says that one’ day 
she went into her kitchen and found 
a faucet turned on and water flood- 
ing the place. Her new cook was 
frantically wiping up the water, but 
was giving no heed to the gushing 
faucet. Mrs. Boole quickly gathered 
her skirts about her, waded to the 
sink and turned off the flood. Then 
she asked the cook why this had not 
been done at once. “I was so busy 
wiping up the water I didn’t got time 
to monkey with the fasset,” was the 
reply. This illustrates the mistake 
of some kind-hearted but short- 
sighted women who are so busy tink- 
ering away at the results of bad con- 
ditions that they have no time to 
work for the ballot which would en- 





already in operation in Tacoma, was 





attacked in the courts. 


able them to remove the causes. 


A “SUFFRAGE SPECIAL” 





Jane Addams Leads 300 Suffragists 
Across Illinois on Special Train to 
State Capitol—Ovations Along the 
Route—Great Legislative Hearing, 
with Many Distinguished Speakers 
—Reception by Governor’s Wife 





The following graphic description of 
ij the trip of the “Suffrage Special” is 
|given in the Chicago Post: 


Cheered All Along the Route 


A suffrage belt extending from Chi- 
cago to Springfield was created in IIli- 
nois today. Townspeople, from may- 
ors to school children, turned out 
with flags waving and bands playing 
to greet the woman's suffrage special 
that bore 300 Chicago women to 
Springfield. 


Snow Could Not Dampen Them 


A wet snow that began to fall short- 
ly after Peotone was reached failed to 
dampen the ardor either of the as- 
sembled people of the town or of the 
women crusaders, who urged the 
cause of votes for women in speeches 
from the rear platform of the train. 


College Girls Get Mayors’ Signatures 

Legislators at the State Capital are 
to hear from their constituents all 
along the line as a result of the ex- 
cursion. Young women from North- 
western University and the University 
of Chicago circulated among. the 
crowds at the stations, and made con- 
verts right and left. Miss Elizabeth 
Burke of the University of Chicago 
carried off one of the honors by pro 
curing the signature of Mayor Ratje of 
Peotone, Mayor John D. Grant of Man- 
teno and several aldermen of the two 





towns. 
Cheers for Miss Addams 


There was long applause at Peotone 
ts Miss Jane Addams stepped to the 
rear platform to make one of the first 
speeches of the day in the cause of 
woman suffrage. 

“We are on our way down to Spring- 
field to convince the legislators that 
many women of all walks of life wish 
the right to vote,” she said. “We have 
with us women who pay taxes, women 
who are industrial workers, women 
who are the mothers of large families 
and women who are following various 
professions. We hope that we will 
succeed and secure the right to help 
choose at least the local officers of 
government.” 





Parochial School Turns Out 

Sisters of the Roman Catholic Pa- 
rochial School at Manteno joined the 
suffragist demonstration at that town. 
The school was across the way from 
the station, and the children were 
drawn up in orderly rows outside to 
listen to the arguments for suffrage 
made by Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, 
who was the principal speaker, and 
who ridiculed the idea that because 
women would go to the polls two or 
three times a year they would be 
forced to neglect their homes. 


Big Demonstration at Kankakee 

Kankakee supplied the largest dem- 
ontration of the morning, and although 
the audience was kept moving by in- 
coming fast trains and the speakers 
were sometimes forced to abandon un- 
equal competition with roaring locomo- 
tives, the audience listened intently to 
every word of the speech-making that 
could be heard. 


Miss Helen Todd, Deputy State Fac- 
tory Inspector, and one of the speak- 
ers at this meeting, charged ' the 
United States with being one of the 
most barbarous nations of the world 
when it comes to the treatment of 
many workers. “There is so much 
misery in the country,” she said, “and 
so much could be accomplished toward 
its relief if our government would take 
the necessary interest, that we women 
wish to help you men in improving 
conditions. 


Want to Make World Better 


“America would not be a naine of re- 
proach among all the civilized nations 











(Continued on Page 83.) 
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THE LADIES’ AID 


The old church bell had long been 
cracked; 
Its call was but a groan; 
It seemed to sound & funeral knell 


y every broken tone. 
one nate a. bell,” the brethren said, 
“But taxes must be paid; 
We have no money we can spare— 
Just ask the Ladies’ Aid.” 


The shingles on the roof were old; 
The rain came down in rills; 

The brethren slowly shook their heads 
And spoke of “monthly bills.” 

The chairman of the board arose, 
And said, “I am afraid 

That we shall have to lay the case 
Before the Ladies’ Aid.” 


The carpet had been patched and 
patched 
Till quite beyond repair, 
And through the aisles and on the 
steps 
The boards showed hard and bare. 
“It is too bad!” the brethren said; 
“An effort must be made 
To raise an interest on the part 
Of members of the Aid.” 


The preacher's stipend was behind: 
The poor man blushed to meet 
The grocer and the butcher as 
They passed him on the street; 
But nobly spoke the brethren then: 
“Pastor, you shall be paid! 
We'll call upon the treasurer 
Of our good Ladies’ Aid. 
said the men, “the way to 
heaven 
Is long and hard and steep; 
With slopes of ease on either side, 
The path ’tis hard to keep. 
We cannot climb the heights alone; 
Our hearts are sore dismayed; 
We ne’er shall get to heaven at all 
Without the Ladies’ Aid!” 
—Christian Endeavor World. 


“Abt” 





THE SWEATSHOP BOY 


By Louise R. Elder. 

The East Side is not dull of a spring 
evening. People from uptown find 
it an adventure. Conversation and 
pleasure, a broad and various drama 
of human predicament riot in the 
streets, like an exaggerated echo of 
what the visitor already knows, and 
soon he is won from his habitual con- 
ception of a divided city. 

Unemployment is not heralded in 
the lively flourish of vanity. The 
babies play contentedly on the side- 
walks. The shows are reassuringly 
cheap. The street orator on Social- 
ism twinkles as he talks, en rapport 
with an audience of indubitable intel- 
ligence. An impression of the city’s‘ 
solidarity grew as I _ progressed 
through the east quarter the other 
night. 

A small boy came out of the bright- 
ly lighted shop on Broome street with 
two huge bundles. He moved slowly 
and silently like a little ghost. His 
eyes were downcast, as if too weary, 
and his face was gentle and dim. So 
soft his claim upon the notice that 
even in the moment of passing he held 
no place in the picture. 

To dip via the subway from Mul- 
berry Bend to the financial district 
affords an astounding contrast. Could 
centuries cut a deeper chasm between 
two worlds? Over in the unpeopled 
streets, where at night the tall build- 
ings gloom and bend as if to fall upon 
the spectator, and in their inhuman 
proportions become like monsters of 
which the mind instinctively fore- 
bodes a dreadful origin—where now 
is the glamour of civic solidarity? 

Lo, soft yet ready like an answer 
that has but waited on its question, 
returns the sweatshop boy. Not 
alone. Up from the hidden city 
gather his pitiful legions: more babies 
than ever the Piper drew, marching 
now silently, steadily into the shud- 
dering mountain walls. O fortuitous 
mountains of Mammon, are these your 
increase? 

Towers of shame, houses of evil 
fame, how could it be that you should 
not tremble? Tremble beneath the 
attentive stars! Bodies of things to 
be, crushed, ruined to give you foot- 
ing; souls of dispirited babes prisoned 
beneath your pavements; new hopes 
of the world stark dead—dead for 
what? 

Listen to what the wind says as it 
goes through the empty chambers: it 
gathers the thoughts that men 
breathe into it. Hear the word of the 
life of the mighty possessor: 

Soon, soon we too shall lie rotting 
in death. That is all we know and all 
we mean to know on earth, 

Did we dream of peace for our- 
selves? And you asked us to dream 
for others. .. 

Sadly have you hated us, and we 
thought you envied us. . Evil 
io BA. Let us die. F 

Having destroyed all else, he then 





destroys himself. Such is the end of 
the incomparable builder. 

Ah, lost babies of the city, prouder 
is the message that mounts now on 
the evening air from you, from you. . - 
If such as we have borne this brag- 
gart on our shoulders, how easily, O 
free, incorruptible men and women, 
will you lift him and fling him afar! 
—The Ladies’ Garment Worker. 


A DEATH PEN PROPOSED 





We are utterly amazed that the 
Board of Health at San Francisco 
should propose an abominable scheme 
of compromise with the white-slave 
trafic. It is proposed to “segregate” 
this vice in one part of the city, with 
medical examination and all the rest 
of that wicked and dismal policy 
That policy has proved an absolute 
iallure in Japan and in india and 
2verywhere. These “segregation pens” 
of disease and death grow rapidly 
worse. The whole city is no better 
than the worst place it openly and 
knowingly tolerates.—Christian Advo- 
cate. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE 





The players from the College Equal 
Suffrage League have lately present- 
ed “How the Vote Was Won” before 
4000 men and women in the cities 
around San Francisco bay. The play 
has been enthusiastically received, 
and has made many converts. 


At a meeting of the College Equal 
Suffrage League on March 4, $55 a 
month toward downtown headquarters 
was subscribed, beside $27 a month, 
which aid previously had _ been 
oromised for the same purpose. This 
assures downtown headquarters for 
the League, which is doing excellem 
work. 

Mabel Craft Deering. 

San Francisco. 





MOVING PICTURES 





Miss Florence King is an _ enter- 
prising young woman who has in- 
vaded the moving picture shows in 
New York City to promote the cam- 
paign carried on by the Woman Suf- 
frage Party. She persuaded mana- 
gers to let her do a six-minute “turn,” 
in which she puts on slides showing 
tenement house districts, unsanitary 
Fbackyards and sweat shops, all of 
which she demonstrates can be 
greatly improved when women get 
the right to vote. As the audiences 
pass out she distributes suffrage 
literature printed in four languages. 
Between times Miss King canvasses 
tenement house districts, and when 
she has a spare evening she gives 
suffrage talks in halls and churches. 





A PRIZE ESSAY 





A New York comic weekly offered a 
prize of $300 for the best article on 
“Why a man should not marry a suf- 
fragette.” Several thousand answers 
were sent. The prize has been 
awarded to Hugh P. Meese of Swiss- 
vale, Pa., a young stenographer in the 
employ of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany. It is a truism that any- 
one’s character may be accurately 
gauged by the sort of thing he ad- 
mires. An interesting light is thrown 
upon the mental and moral calibre of 
the judges in this contest by the qual- 
ity of the essay which seemed to them 
the most admirable. It reads as fol- 
lows: 


“The fact that a woman is a suf- 
fragette (one who actively and mili- 
tantly supports woman suffrage) dis- 
qualifies her for the mission of wife 
and mother because she is abnormal 
mentally, and, very often, physically. 

“In the present day the activity of 
the suffragette must and does arise 
from one or several of the following 
causes, any one of which seriously di- 
minishes her value as wife or mother: 

“1. Combativeness and a dictator- 
ial spirit. 

“2, A physically abnormal state 
which subdues the natural desire she 
should possess to become a wife and 
mother. 

“3. Indolence (generally 
by wealth). 

“4. The ennui of an empty soul in 
search for amusement (illustrated by 
the antics of rich women suffrag- 
ettes). 


5. Lack of mental equilibrium, 
poise and independence, on account of 
which she leaps to the enjoyment of 
every new fad or hobby endorsed by 
— fashion leader or friend. 

“6. Desire for notorie : 
Melty. ty and pub 

“7, Ignorance and insanity (women 
of this class believe wen A men- 
tally superior and divinely appointed 
to save the State from ruin, which in 


attended 





some guise or other they ima 
be threatening). ; Ss 


\ 


“8. Lack of domesticity. 

“9. Superabundance of nervous 
energy without a normal brain to con- 
trol same. Instanced in the case of 
many college girls who enlist in the 
cause. Marriage to a woman of this 
disposition is dangerous because such 
high mental tension may easily send 
her wrong in some other direction 
later in life. 

“10. Maudlin sentimentality. The 
victim pities herself; imagines her- 
self, when arrested, to be a ‘martyr’ 
to a ‘cause,’ suffers trials with a mock 
‘heroism;’ enjoys sensation immense- 
ly, and is envied by other women of 
the same mentality. 

“11. Blind, sheep-like following of 
some fashion leader or nervous friend. 
Trait indicates leck of independence 
and judgment.” 

A dull and pompous clergyman 
once supplied the pulpit of a prom- 
inent church in the absence of the 
pastor. He preached a phenomenally 
poor sermon. One of his hearers 
came up to him afterwards and said, 


‘Might I ask how much you received 


for that remarkable discourse?” 
“Twenty-five dollars,’ answered the 
preacher complacently. “Little 


enough, too!” said his questioner. “I 
wouldn't have preached that sermon 
for double the money.” 

The author of the prize essay is 
still young. His very boyish-looking 
picture is going the rounds of the 
press. If he lives to the natural meas- 
ure of bis years and grows propor- 
tionally in wisdom, a time will come 
when he would give double the money 
pot to have written that absurd essay 

A. S. B. 


CONCERNING WOMEN 





Olive Schreiner has written a new 
and remarkable book on “Woman 
and Labour.” She dedicates it to 
Lady Constance Lytton. 

Mrs. Guilielma H. Barnum of Char- 
lotte, Michigan, a former president of 
the Michigan W. S, A., lately passed 
away at the age of 57. 
regretted. 

Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper, a 
colored woman well known in former 
years, who achieved fame as a lec- 
turer, author and poet, died recently 
in Philadelphia, aged 88 years. She 
was a woman of sweet voice, gentle 
manuers and excellent character and 
did much for her race. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt is now 
in better health than she has been 
for years. She is looking forward 
with pleasure to making a trip around 
the world, after the International 
Suffrage Congress in Stockholm. She 
expects to visit South Africa, as well 
as Australia and New Zealand, where 
women vote. Mrs. W. W. Penfield 
will have charge of the work of the 
Woman Suffrage Party in her ab- 
sence, 

Mrs. Charles W. Fairbanks says in 
Leslie’s Weekly: “An American girl 
who marries a foreigner, in a way has 
retrograded. She is accepting ideals 
of life which American men have out- 
srown for something decidedly bet- 
ter. I think the whole social fabric 
of Europe far below that of America 
in quality. Our men, in their deal- 
ings with women, are more hono1 able, 
and American women are more intel- 
lectual.” 

Mme. Lazardelle has been appoint- 
ed to teach illiterate soldiers in the 
garrison of Paris to read and write 
The governor of the city, General 
Dalstein, has got the consent of the 
minister of public instruction. Mme. 
Lazardelle is the daughter of a Rus- 
sian general, and taught her father’s 
soldiers in Russia. Her appointment 
is resented in some quarters, and Pa- 
risian newspapers ask, “Are there no 
more _ schoolmasters 
schoolmistresses?” 

Mrs. Cornelia Templeton Jewett, 
for several years editor of the Union 
Signal of Chicago, was married on 
March 5 to Robert Lee Hatcher, a 
wealthy mining man of the North- 
west. Taking a trip to Alaska a few 
years ago, Mrs. Jewett stopped in 
Washington State and took part in 
the campaign for woman suffrage. 
She has just completed the organiza- 
tion of the Publicity Bureau of the 
National Council of Women Voters at 
Tacoma. After a Summer abroad she 


will make her permanent home in 
Tacoma. 


She is much 


in France—or 


_—_—_— 


PLAY BY JULIA WARD 
HOWE 


—— 

“Hippolytus,” a drama by Julia Ward 
Howe, never before produced, will be 
performed at a special matinée by 
Miss Margaret Anglin and her associ- 





ates on March 24 at 2.15 P. M. at the 
Tremont Theatre, by the courtesy of 


Mr. John B. Schoeffel. It is the wish 


lof Miss Anglin and her managers 


that the proceeds shall be devoted to 
the Julia Ward Howe Memorial Fund. 
‘beats will be on sale at the box office 
of the theatre and at Herrick’s on 
March 20, and in the meantime, reser- 
vations may be made, either by maul 
or telephone, addressed to the manager 
at the theatre. The prices of the seats 
are $3, $2, $1.50, $1, 75c and 50c. 

“Hippolytus” has an interesting his- 
tory. It was written by Mrs. Howe ir 
1858, at the request of Edwin Booth 
and Charlotte Cushman, to be played by 
them. Mr. Booth actually began to 
rehearse the drama, of which he ex- 
pressed a very high opinion, both as to 
its literary and artistic qualities; but 
its production was for some reason 
abandoned. Mrs. Howe often ex- 
pressed her deep regret that the play 
had never been produced, and Miss 
Anglin has great pleasure in now per- 
forming her labor of love. 


BRUTAL TREATMENT OF 
SUFFRAGETTES 





The sixty members of Parliament 
who compose the Conciliation Com- 
mittee for Woman Suffrage have 


lately been made aware of the facts 
as to the atrocious treatment inflict- 
ed by the police upon the deputation 
of women who went to protest 
against Mr. Asquith’s refusal to let 
the suffrage bill come up for third 


reading and final vote. The commit- 
tee unanimously decided to lay the 
evidence in the case before Mr. 


Churchill, and demand a public in- 
quiry. Mr. Churchill, as head of the 
Home Office, is responsible for the 
behavior of the police. 

The Woman's Journal at the time 
reprinted from the English suffrage 
papers many of the facts which had 
been suppressed by the London press 
as to the cruelty used; but the vic- 
tims at that time did not go into 
particulars as to the indecency with 


which they had been treated. Women 
hate to make such things public. 
The present investigation was con- 


ducted by a physician and the secre- 
tary of the Parliamentary Committee. 
They took the testimony of 135 eye- 
witnesses, most of them _ victims, 
some of them bystanders. The Par- 
liamentary Committee in their official 
memorandum say: 

“The gravity of the charges which 
emerge from these statements impels 
us to lay the evidence before the 
Home Office, in the belief that it con- 
stitutes a prima facie case for a pub- 
lic inquiry. 

Told Not to Make Arrests 

“The police were instructed to re- 
frain as far as possible from making 
arrests. The usual course would have 
heen, when the women persisted in at- 
tempting to force their way towards 
the House of Commons, to arrest them 
on a charge of obstruction. We are 
satisfied that this would have been at 
once the more humane and the more 
regular eourse. Previous experience 
gave warrant enough for supposing 
that the efforts of the women to ac- 
complish their purpose would be per- 
sistent and determined. The conse- 
quence was that for many hours they 
were engaged in an incessant strug- 
sle with the police. They were flung 
hither and thither amid moving 
traffic, and into the hands of a crowd 
permeated by plain-clothes detectives, 
which was sometimes rough and in- 
decent. The police, who are men of 
exceptional muscular power, may not 
always have realized the injuries 
which an incautious use of their 
strength must inflict upon women. 
Had their conduct been exemplary, 
the consequence of this order would 
still have been deplorable. It is in- 
leed difficult to understand what mo- 
tive can have prompted it. The only 
reason for interefering at all with the 
women was to prevent an obstruction 
of the thoroughfare, and to keep 
open the approaches to the Houses 
of Parliament. The consequence of or- 
dering the police to engage in a pro- 
tracted conflict with the women was 
that for many hours the whole of this 
area was abandoned to a struggle 
which was by the tactics of the police 
so prolonged as to cause the maxi- 
mum of disturbance to traffic. 

Terrorism and Torture 


the police went beyond the fulfilment 
of their duty in preventing an ob- 
struction, and included the terroriz- 
ing of the women, is supplied by the 
overwhelming evidence that they re- 
sorted to various painful and danger- 
ous methods of torture. 

“The description given by the 
women of many of these acts of 
cruelty is detailed enough to make it 
clear that they were not in most cases 
incidental to a scrimmage. They were 
wantonly done in order to inflict pain, 
and the women who suffered them 


of the policemen who held them.” 
Many instances are then given of 
this cruelty. The police twisted the 





women’s 


arms, bent back their 


thumbs, struck and kicked them, 





were already completely in the power | not 





ee oe down and trampled on 
them 


Acts of indecency 

“The intention -of terrorizing angq 
intimidating the women was carrie, 
by many of the police beyond mer, 
violence. Twenty-nine of these state. 
ments complain of more or less aggra 
vated acts of indecency. Women «& 
scribe such treatment only with the 
greatest reluctance, and, though the 
volume of evidence under this head js 
considerable, there are other jp 
stances which we are not permitted t, 
cite.” 

Repeated cases of indecency 
then quoted. One young woman's tes 
timony was as follows: 

“Several times constables and plain 
clothes men who were in the crowd 
passed their arms round me from thy 
back and clutched hold of my breast 
in as public a manner as possible, and 
men in the crowd followed their ex 
ample. I was also pummelled on the 
chest, and my breast was clutched | 
one constable from the front. As 
consequence, three days later, I had tv 
receive medical attention from [; 
Ede, as my breasts were much disco 
ored and very painful. On the Frida, 
I was also very badly treated. My, 
skirt was lifted up as high as poss 
ble, and the constable attempted 
lift me off the ground by raising hi; 
knee. This- he could not do, so bh 
threw me into the crowd and incited 
the men to treat me as they wished 
Consequently, several men who, I } 
lieve, were policemen in plain cloth: 
also endeavored to lift my dress.” 

The Parliamentary 
continues: 

“In another instance a young gii 
on her way to the police station w: 
der arrest was called a ‘prostitut 
and made to walk several yards whi! 
the police held her skirts over hi 
head. The action of which the mos 
frequent complaint is made is vari 
ously described as twisting round 
pinching, screwing, nipping, or wring 
ing the breast. This was often dom 
in the most public way, so as to infli 
the utmost humiliation. Not only was 
it an offense against decency, 
caused in many cases intense pail 
and may well have led to lasting i: 
jury. 

Serious Injuries and Two Deaths 

“The consequences of these assault 
were in many cases lasting. Fift) 
statements speak of injuries of whic! 
the effects were felt for many days 
and in some cases for several weeks 
Two deaths occurred before the clos 
of the year among members of thi 
leputation. 


Plain-Clothes Detectives Employed 


“The suspicion was general among 
the women, and also among onlookers 
that large numbers of plain-clothes 
detectives were employed on the Fri 
day and the Tuesday. Organized 
bodies of men were moving about, an: 
contributed to break up the women’: 
processions. In some cases detectives 
assisted the uniformed police to effect 
arrests, and vied with them in vio 
lence. It may be said that they could 
only be identified by’ guess-work, but 
the numerous little indications in 
these statements leave little doubt 
that the impression formed by th: 
women must have been correct 
Against men in civilian clothes, who 
may have been detectives, there ar: 
many complaints of brutality and in 
decency. The use of plain-clothes men 
is intelligible and no doubt necessar) 
where stealthy crimes have to be frus 
trated. There can be no adequate mo 
live for their employment against 
women whose conduct, reprehensibl: 
though it may have been from the pv 
lice standpoint, was frank, courage 
ous, honorable, and public from be 
ginning to end. 

“Such experiences are not new in 
the annals of the militant societies, 
and they have hitherto observed an 
almost unbroken tradition that it is 
unsoldierly to complain. Their spirit 
is entitled to respect, but we as citi 
zens are not content that the police 
should form a habit of indulging in 
such excesses. If even a fraction of 
this testimony, which all of it bears 
to our minds the stamp of truth, can 
be established, the police will have 
been convicted of violating almost 
every instruction in their Manual, 
which forbids swearing and foul lan- 
guage, prescribes an equable temper, 
requires that in making an arrest n» 
more violence should be used than is 
absolutely necessary, and enjoins that 
needless exposure shall not be_ in- 
flicted on the person in custody. 

“The Man Higher Up” 

“We claim that the evidence here 
collected suffices to justify our de 
mand for a public inquiry. The object 
should be not merely to ascertain 
whether the charges of aggressive vio- 
lence, torture, and indecency here 
made can be substantiated, but also to 
ascertain under what orders the 
police were acting. 

“The impression conveyed by this 
evidence is from first to last that the 
police believed themselves to be act- 
ing under an almost unlimited license 
to treat the women as they pleased. 

“This is not yet time to make any 
general comment on a mass of evi- 
dence which, we believe, does, on the 
whole, fairly represent the facts. We 
are content to observe that such an 
exhibition of brutality is calculated 
to deter women of spirit, but 
rather to provoke them to less innc- 
cent methods of protest; that it must 
be destructive of discipline in the po- 
lice, and demoralizing to the public 
which witnesses it; and, finally, that 
if it were to be tolerated or repeated, 
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an indelible stain upon 


a? humanity of our 


— ] 
it would and the 


the manhood 
courtly: 
our 


Mr 
ot the 


remember that 
Vice-President 
College of Surgeons, 
at the demonstration, 
, the press testifying as 
ve-witl to the brutality with 
es nolice treated the women, 
knocking them down 
ampling upon them. He added 

- pager of well-dressed men 
eu clothes also treated the 
with fearful violence, charg- 
i down through the deputa- 
ion like a football team, and that 
he nolice made no attempt to stop 
"ue added that. Mr. Winston 
)) had boasted that he had de- 
.y way to keep the suffrag- 
holding demonstrations. 


pr, Mansell-Moullin asked if this was 


readers will 
\fansell-Moullin, 
Royal 
vas present 
"na wrote t 
li 
hich the 


.(riking pen, 
that a 
» civilian 
women 


ng up an 
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Churehi 
ised a ne 
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entation of this memoran- 
um by the Parliamentary Committee 
, a sensation. A number of 
beral papers declared edi- 
worially that Mr. Churehill could not 
erant a commission cf in- 
quiry. They evidently did not know 
of what Mr. Churchill was capable. 
in reply to the request of the Par- 
jamentary Committee, backed up by 
the testimony of 135 eye-witnesses, 
\r. Churchill asserts that the police 
ordered not to use any needless 
violence, that he does not believe 
that they did use any, that if outsid- 
ers conducted themselves improperly 
toward the women, it was the 
women's own fault, and that he will 
any commission of inquiry. 
will draw their own con- 


The pré 


has made 


the best 11 


refuse to 


were 


not grant 
Our readers 
clusion 
who were ill used in- 
clude some of the best-known and 
most highly-vespected women in Eng- 
them ladies advanced 
Clara Barton, Jane 
Julia Ward Howe 
this way by 
iny uniformed or ununiformed — set 
wonder what would 
American statesman 
suspected of being respon- 
and who should refuse to 
commission of inquiry. Can 
show more clearly the dif- 
ihe attitude of English and 
men toward women? 
A. @. B. 
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AN IMPRESSION "OF AN 
‘ANTI” MEETING 


Kditor Woman's Journal: 
I] paid dollar grudgingly into 
the “antis” to attend 
meeting last evening, but 
ragement I derived from it 
more that the “Antis” 
the cause. 
a way a significant occa- 
‘ion, and yet the only werd that oc- 
curs fo me to sum up my total im- 
“tunny.” To see all those 
well-to-do women in a 
hall-room listening to an 
almost juvenile and wholly unimpres- 
‘lve young man deliver his ultimatum 


ue cone! of 


he enc 
proved once 
really he] 


It was in 


pression j 
Well-dregsc 


hands ome 


“1 Woman was in itself a remarkable 
sight, and the days of such sights are 
numbers ad 

We shall not often look upon the 
like again 


Neither the women nor 
young man will find it possible, 
the absurdity of such a situation 
Will not much longer permit it. As 
It Was, last evening it was a dead 
speech made to a dead audience. 
mere “as no appeal to noble senti- 
ments ideals invoked, no ap- 
It was as dry 
<igee Not even a question varied 
titer ony Twice there was a 
) ighter when the speaker 
ine trivial venality on the 
: Colorado woman voter. 
a ba act quite determine wheth- 
vb ughter meant sympathy for 
an delinquent, or just delight 
seep noral obliquity of any woman, 
vovided only she was a voter. 
the rest, as the speaker 
and on, the audience gave 
tt <bte nce of interest. How could 
~ “» tise from its apathy when 
that when woman suf- 
—_—o as it surely will, it 
‘He end of the home; that 
_ “en vote juvenile crime is 
7 and that furniture is 
instalment plan? 
even see hope revive 
‘when we were assured 
intense agitation was now 
woman = in Colorado to repeal 
dealers eae and that the liquor 
tion <2 ed the last Denver elec- 
1@ first part of his * dis- 
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course, the speaker was at great 
pains to show that the excellent 
measures that women worked hard 
for were not passed on account of 
woman suffrage. It seemed to me 
that if he proved anything it was 
that man suffrage had failed. 

He declared that the woman's vote 
had done nothing to help the women 
or the children, either industrially or 
morally, that they would sell their 
votes and log-roll, that they could not 
be roused to vote on a moral issue, 
as was proved by their voting for a 
bad Democrat as sheriff instead of a 
good Republican, and as to the moral 
effect on women themselves, he 
would leave us to judge! 

While we were judging that the 
Colorado women must be the last and 
the least on earth, he astounded us 
by adding that the Colorado women 
were the noblest, the finest that 
could be found anywhere—were, in- 
deed, second to none—and that the 
vote had had no effect on them what- 
ever. 

For a moment I thought we had 
reached an impasse, but, like a dream 
when the impossible happens and we 
wake up, so at this point the lecturer 
sat down. 
The audience looked, and looked 
again, saw that the lecture was over, 
and applauded conventionally. I 
came away, with a smile on my face, 
realizing with new force the feeble- 
ness of our opponents’ defences and 
the unconquerable strength of the 
principle for which we stand. 
Yours for victory in the near future, 
Mary Hutcheson Page. 
Brookline, Mass. 





LITERARY NOTICES 





Barbarous 
neth Turner. 
Chicago. 
A strong argument for equal suf- 
frage may be found in the disregard 
of humane considerations by almost 
all systems of government in which 
women have no _ part,—the  over- 
emphasis upon the value of the dollar 
as compared with the value of human 
life. Painful examples of this are 
not lacking even in the most civilized 
countries; but the most frightful il- 
lustration of it on a large scale that 
has been revealed for years is to be 
found in this book. It is astounding 
to realize that enormities in a class 
with those committed by Abdul 
Hamid and the Czar of Russia have 
been going on right across our south- 
ern border, and the American public 
has not been aware of them. Our 
people generally know that Mexico 
is a republic only in name, and that 
Diaz is really a dictator under the 
guise of a president. But the general 
impression has been that he was giv- 
ing Mexico a good government. This 
book shows up the dark side of his 
government, and the reasons why the 
facts about it have been so carefully 
kept from public knowledge. 
Wholesale Slave Labor 
A considerable part of the informa- 
tion here given by Mr. Turner was 
first published in the American Maga- 
zine, edited by Miss Ida M. Tarbell, 
and many communications have ap- 
peared there since, from Americans 
of unimpeachable character, confirm- 
ing his main statements. Mr. Turner 
got his information by going into the 
rarely-visited ‘parts of Mexico where 
the worst abuses prevail, represent- 
ing himself as an American wishing 
to invest a large amount of money in 
business there. He thus got a chance 
to see everything, and learned full 
details from many of the slave-own- 
ers, who talked with him freely. His 
statements carry conviction, as he 
gives names, places and full particu- 
lars, and could be sued for libel a 
hundred times over if he were not 
telling the truth. 
Families Broken Up 
Mr. Turner visited Yucatan to find 
out what was the fate of the Yaqui 
Indians of Sonora, who were being 
deported wholesale’ by President 
Diaz’s order, to the indignation of the 
farmers for whom they had been 
working in that province. The 
Yaquis had been for generations 4 
quiet, hard-working, agricultural peo- 
ple, the best laborers in Sonora. 
They had their own farms, their own 
homes, and paid taxes like everyone 
else.” Of late years, a small part of 
them were goaded into rebellion by 
great and deliberate provocation on 
the part of the government. Using 
the insurrection of this handful as 
an excuse, Diaz ordered the deporta- 
tion of all the Yaquis, men, women 
and children, to Yucatan, where they 
are sold as slaves to work on the 
great henequen (hemp) plantations, 
the money paid for them by the 
planters going to the government. 
Col. Francisco B. Cruz of the Mexican 
Army, with whom Mr. Turner made 
a steamboat trip, has charge of the 
deportation. He told Mr. Turner that 
in the past three and a half years he 
had delivered 15,700 Yaquis in Yuca- 
tan. It is a terrible journey, and 20 
per cent. die on the way. The fam- 
ilies are broken up, not accidentally, 


Mexico, by John Ken- 
Charles H. Kerr & Co, 


sent to different plantations. 
fifty “henequen kings” 
slaves. 

Women Forced to Marry Chinamen 
: Mr. Turner says: “Conjugal fidelity 
is the cardinal virtue of the Yaqui 
home. The Yaqui woman feels as 
keenly the brutal snatching away o 
her babe as would the cultivated 
American woman. The heartstrings 
of the Yaqui wife are no more proof 
against a violent and unwished for 
separation from her husband.” These 
Yaqui women, upon arrival at the 
hemp plantations, are forced to 
marry the Chinamen who are em- 
ployed there in large numbers. Some 
of the Yaqui women with whom Mr. 
Turner talked expressed their utter 
aversion to the Chinamen; but they 
had no choice. “We do it,” one of 
the planters explained to Mr. Turner, 
“in order to make the Chinamen bet- 
ter satisfied and less inclined to run 
away. And besides, we know that 
every new baby born on the place 
will some day be worth anywhere 
from $500 to $1000.” Two thirds of 
the Yaquis brought to Yieatan die 
within the first year. Mr. Turner 
saw them flogged, and saw their 
emaciated forms and the miserable 
conditions under which they live. 


Slaves Die Like Flies 


About 
employ 100,000 


Still worse are the conditions on 
the tobacco plantations of Valle 
Nacional. These are fertile lands 


iying in a wonderful mountain gorge, 
which can enly be approached by a 
single narrow and difficult entrance. 
They are cultivafed wholly by slave 
labor, and the life is so hard and un- 
wholesome that almost all the slaves 
die within eight months. Every year 
15,000 new ones have to be imported. 
“By the sixth or seventh month they 
begin to die off like flies, and after 
that they are not worth keeping. The 
cheapest thing to do is to let them 
die; there are plenty more where 
they came from.” That is what 
Antonio Pla, general manager of one- 
third of the tobacco lands in Valle 
Nacional, said to Mr. Turner. 
Entrapped by Fraud 

There is such a horror of Valle 
Nacional among the common people 
in Mexico that no laborers will vol- 
untarily hire out to go there. They 
are obtained as girls are obtained by 
the white-slave traders in America 
and elsewhere—by advertisements 
offering easy work at high wages in 
some part of the country to which 
people do not object to go, or by kid- 
napping, or, still more frequently, by 
systematic collusion between the to- 
bacco planters and the government 
authorities. Under this arrange- 
ment, all manner of people arrested 
for trifling offenses, often on un- 
founded charges, and all those who 
can be induced to get themselves in 


the “labor agent” or the kidnapper. 


Outrages on Women 


who constitute about a third of the 
slaves, are at the mercy of the men. 
Many of them were virtuous and re- 
spectable women, Spanish, Mexican, 
or Indian, for men and women of all 
ly and sold as slaves. Antonio Pla 
said to Mr. Turner: 
best artisans in the country 


holsterers. On my 
had teachers and actresses and ar- 
tists, and one time I even had an ex- 
priest. 
tiful actresses in 
time. She was noted, too. 
she get here? 
of a millionaire in 


“And what became of her?” 


asked. 


was two years ago!” 


public dance,” said he. 


everybody in the hall. 


here.” 


father’s absence, told Mr. 


mitories sometimes fought 


had at times “enjoyed 


tragic encounters of the night.” 
Gobbling the Land 
It is impossible to enumerate 


responsible. 


prove a recorded title. 








But systematically, husbands and 





wives, parents and children being: 


On these plantations there is as 
little regard for decency as for hu- 
manity. There are no_ separate 
dormitories for men and women; 
they sleep in great barn-like 
buildings, into which they are 


packed like sardines, and the women, 


races are gathered up indiscriminate- 


“Some of the 
come 
here, carpenters, cabinet-makers, up- 
ranches I have 


I had one of the most beau- 
the country one 
How did 
Simple enough. A son 
Mexico City 
wanted to marry her, and, to get her 
out of the way, the millionaire paid 
the authorities a good price to kid- 
nap her and give her to a labor agent. 
Yes, sir, that woman was a beauty!” | efone are not at Springfield now. 


“Oh,” was the evasive reply, “that | 


Pla also told about eleven girls who} 
had come to him in a single ship-| 
ment from Oaxaca: “They were at a} ' 
“Some men |expected, will 
got into a fight, and the police jailed | gesks, and as discussion grows tedi- 
These girls | ous the solons may regale themselves 
didn’t have anything to do with the) ; 
trouble, but the jefe politico needed | bY 
the money, and so he sent them all ment: 
On another plantation a boy | 
of 16, manager of the farm in his | white men, black men, 

Turner 
how fiercely the women in the dor- : 
against | blind men, 
the assaults of the men, and how he! men, bad men. 
peering 
through a crack and watching those 


all the land of Mexico. Immediately 
the governmental machine, headed by 
|the father-in-law of Diaz, and Diaz 
| himself, formed land companies and 
|sent out agents to select the most 
| desirable lands in the country, regis- 
| ter them, and evict the owners. Thus 
hundreds of thousands of small farm- 


ers lost their property. 


|Why the Truth Has Been Suppressed 

It may well be asked why these 
| things have not been made known 
|and held up to the execration of the 
|world. “There is a reason.” A vast 
amount of American capital is in- 
vested in Mexico. American corpora- 
|} tions profit by the cheap slave labor, 
|and all Americans who have business 
| interests in Mexico are afraid that, 
if the iron rule of Diaz is overthrown, 
chaos will result and they may lose 
their money. Hence the whole power 
of the Big Business interests over the 
press has been exerted to smother 
the truth and to represent Diaz as a 
wise and _ beneficent ruler. Mr. 
Turner says: “While Wall street has 
more or less conflicting interests in 
the looting of the United States, Wall 
street is one when it comes to the 
looting of Mexico.” Mr. Turner’s 
book not only carries conviction with 
it, but arouses indignation absolutely 
painful in its intensity. It is impos- 
sible to review it adequately within 
our limited space. All should read 
the book for themselves. 


A. S. B. 





(Continued from page 81.) 

for its neglect of factory workers, es- 
pecially child workers, if women were 
not so helpless in directing affairs,” 
she said. “The men are doing the best 
they can in trying to shoulder the 
whole burden, but we women, who 
often feel the burden of poor govern- 
ment severely, want to help them 
make the world a better and happier 
place in which to live, and that is why 
we are going to Springfield today.” 


| Dr. Anna Blount Speaks 

Dr. Anna Blount, another of the 
speakers at Kankakee, declared that 
it is impossible to separate the home 
and politics. 

“Every place you turn it is politics,” 
she said. “It is politics that makes 
the water of the village in which [ live 
impure. It is politics that keeps the 
milk which the children of the city 
drink from being clean and safe. 

“As I go about my practice as a 


G. Solomon and Miss Jennie F. W. 
Johnson. 


School Children Out at Clinton 

A great demonstration was sched- 
uled for Clinton, where the schools 
were dismissed and the children were 
gathered at the station. Dr. Sarah C. 
Jansen and Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin 
were the principal speakers.---Chi- 
cago Post, March 7. 





After speaking at eight towns along 
the route, the suffragists arrived in 
Springfield in time for dinner, and 
then went to the capitol. 


The Legislative Hearing 
The program was as follows: 
Introduction of the speakers, Miss 
Jane Addams. 
“Evidence that Women Want the 
Rallot,” Miss Anna Nicholes, chairman 
Legislative Committee State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 
“Equal Suffrage in Illinois and 
Other States,” Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, 
president Illinois Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation. 

“Increasing Interest in Equal Suf- 
frage Among Club Women,” Mrs. 
Eugenie M. Bacon, Decatur, IIL, for- 
mer president Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

“Public Sentiment Throughout the 
State,” Miss Harriet Grim, organizer 
{llinois Equal Suffrage Association. 

“The Ballot for Women and Moral 
Reforms,” Mrs. Mary H. Kuhl, presi- 
dent Illinois W. C. T. U. 

“The Ballot for Women and Public 
Health,” Dr. Anna E. Blount, Oak 
Park, Ill. 

“The Attitude of College Women 
Toward the Ballot,” Dr. Sarah Jansen, 
president University of Chicago 
Alumnae Club. P 

“Some Objections Answered,” Mrs. 
Grace W. Trout, president Chicago Po- 
litical Equality League. 

“The Mother’s Need of the Ballot,” 
Mrs. J. S. Blackwelder, former presi- 
dent Chicago Woman’s Club. 

“The Ballot and the Farmer’s Wife,” 
Mrs. Henry M. Dunlap, Savoy, IIL, 
president Illinois Domestic Science 
Association. 

“The Ballot as a Protection for Wo- 
men of the Underworld,” Mrs. Ellen 
M.Henrotin, member of the Chicago 
Vice Commission. 

“The Ballot and Taxpaying Women,” 
Mrs. Elvira Downey, Clinton, III. 

“The Ballot and Business Women,” 
Mrs. Mattie Peck, bank president, 
Thompson, III. 

“The Ballot and Immigrant Wo- 
men,’”’ Miss Grace Abbott, superintend- 








physician I find it is politics that is at 
the root of ills of all varieties. If the 
place of the woman is in the home it is 


debt even for the smallest amount to| her duty to protect that home. And 
a loan shark, are sent to Valle! she cannot protect it unless she aids 
Nacional, guarded by government in selecting the people who are to ad- 
soldiers, nominally to work out the ae 

debt or the fine, but really to be|™inister the laws whose chief effect 
worked to death. The price is di-|is on the home.” 

vided between the government and 


Dodging Express Trains 
While the speaking was proceeding 
at Kankakee Mrs. McCulloch was kept 
busy directing the crowd from one side 
to the other to escape express trains 
coming from both directions. 
Cheers for Mrs. McCulloch 
“All suffragists will please come on 
this side; there is a fast train coming,’ 
she called at one time. “All anti- 
suffragists may stay on the track.” 
The sally was greeted with enthu- 
siastic cheers. The university girls 
circulating the suffrage petitions esti- 
mated that they would have more than 
1000 signatures favoring their cause 
before Springfield was reached. 
Ultimatum to Their Foes 


When the women left Chicago, Mrs. 
McCulloch said the women would help 
relegate to the political graveyard all 
lawmakers who opposed them. She 
pointed to the fact that some of the 
legislators who were most strenuously 
opposed to suffrage on previous occa- 





Cargo of Yellow Blotters 

Part of the train's cargo was a con- 
'signment of yellow blotters, one of 
| which is to be presented to each of the 
‘legislators at Springfield. These, it is 
grace the legislative 


pondering the following senti- 
law to vote: 
red men, 
ldrunken men, deaf men, dumb men, 
Jame men, sick men, rag- 


Citizens eligible by 


Citizens ineligible by law to vote: 
Minors, idiots, insane, criminals, wo- 
| men. 





half; Join the Equal Suffrage League. 


of the black features of the Diaz | 
regime which Mr. Turner describes | 
in detail, but something must be said | 
of one colossal scheme for plundering | the train backed up to Bradley, where 
the people. This was through a land lthe Sears-Roebuck factories are locat- 
registration law, for which Diaz was | 
This law permitted any | 
person to go out and claim any lands | occasion 
to which the possessor could not| gathered to hear the speechmaking. 
Since up tO mne speakers at this meeting were 
that time it had not been the custom | 


to record titles, this meant almost | Miss S. Grace Nicholes, Mrs. Hannah 


5000 Workmen Listen 


Following the meeting at Kankakee 


ed. The plant was shut down for the 
and the 5000 workmen were 


ent of the League for the Protection 
of Immigrants, Chicago. 

“The Ballot for Women and Munici- 
pal Advance,” Mrs. M. H. Wilmarth, 
president Woman's City Club, Chi- 
cago. 

“The Ballot for the Silent Women,” 
Mrs. Coonley Ward. 

“The Ballot and Women Officials,” 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, jus- 
tice of the peace, Evanston, III. 

“The Ballot for Women and Public 
Institutions,” Mrs. Hannah Solomon, 
ex-president Illinois Industrial School 
for Girls. 

“The Ballot for Women and Church 
Interests,” Rev. Rowena Morse, Chi- 
cago. 

“The Ballot for Women and Educa- 
tional Interests,” Mrs. Carrie Alexan- 
der-Bahrenberg, Belleville, Ill., trustee 
of the Illinois State University. 

“The Ballot for Women in Indus- 
try,” Mrs. Raymond Robins, president 
of the Illinois Woman’s Trade Union 
League. 2 

“The Value of Equal Suffrage to the 
Small Town,” Mrs. Clara J. Farson, St. 
Charles, Ill. 

“The Ethics of Equal Suffrage,” Rev. 
Kate Hughes, Table Grove, III. 


Reception at the Governor’s 
The wife of Gov. Deneen gave the 
suffragists a reception at the execu- 
tive mansion, 

Supreme Court Gives Its Rooms 

Many of the women stayed at 
Springfield for several days to work 
for the bill. The State Supreme Court 
resigned its rooms for the occasion, 
and a delegation of young women 
from Northwestern University, headed 
by Miss Ruth Carter, daughter of 
Judge Orrin N. Carter, dispensed tea 
and hospitality in its precincts to 
legislators. 





Lindsey as St. George 





Judge Lindsey is pictured as St. 
George piercing the dragon of slan- 
der, in a cartoon on the first page of 
the lively broadside that Mrs. Harriot 
Stanton Blatch publishes from time 
to time in the interest of the suffrage 
cause. Then enterprising members 
of her society go out and sell it on 
the street. 





Conference after conference is held 
between the Mayor of Boston and the 
School Board on the question of rais- 
ing the teachers’ salaries, but the mat- 
ter is always postponed, and the teach- 
ers have ceased to expect anything 
from it. Meanwhile large numbers of 
city employes who are voters have got 
their raise. 
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la brass band for campaign oratory. The Western Woman 

| sult of the election, that one Voter says: 

“With the city registration in Seattle running up 
from 43,000 one year to nearly 72,000 the following year, 
two strong points are made in favor of woman suffrage: 
(1), enfranchised women will vote in large numbers; 
(2), when women vote, men vote in much larger num- 

bers than when they do all the voting.” 

In Colorado, the granting of the ballot to women led t ; 

immediate and marked increase in the male vote. In last week’s 

Woman's Journal, Miss M. L. Manning of Australia pointed out 

that the same result has followed there: 

| “Each election shows an increased percentage of 

women voters, and their influence has stimulated the 

negligent man voter to a sense of duty towards his 
| 
| 


oO an 


country, to such good effect that 15 per cent. more men 
vote now than when women were political nonentities. 
This desirable condition is found in all the States except 
Victoria, which, though its women were federally en- 
franchised with all the others, did not grant them the 
State right till 1908, and the absence of woman’s influ- 
ence in local politics was strikingly reflected in the 
voting percentage of the election statistics up to that 
time. Only 33 per tent. of the Victorian men recorded 
their votes, as against 68 per cent. to 77 per cent. of 
the men voters of the other five States.” 

If either husband or wife feels it a conscientious duty to 
yote, that one will generally carry along the less conscientious 
partner to the polls. If either takes a lively interest in the re- 
sult of the lection, that one can usually “get out the vote” 
of his or her indifferent other half. There is a double chance 
that the couple will perform their joint duty. A. S. B. 


* 


WOMEN’S MISSIONARY JUBILEE 








The Jubilee Year of women’s work in foreign missions is 
being celebrated by a series of great meetings held in different 
cities, where women by the thousand come together to rejoice 
over the wonderful results achieved in half a century of effort. 
It is impossible to read without admiration and thankfulness 
the records of devotion, self-sacrifice, and heroic and successful 
endeavor; of the hundreds of schools and hospitals established 
and maintained, and the light that has been spread in the dark 
places of the earth. Men of all denominations and of no de- 
nomination are paying their tribute of applause to these earnest, 
brave and faithful women. Yet some of these same men are 
entirely opposed to allowing women equal rights in this country, 
either in the church or at the ballot box. A woman may go into 
Darkest Africa and devote her life to teaching Christianity to 
savages, male and female, where the missionary is likely to be 
devoured by wild beasts, fevers or cannibals; but if the same 
woman wished to be pastor of a Methodist Episcopal church in a 
peaceful and civilized American country town, she would be 
debarred from it by the church, on the ground that St. Paul said: 
“I suffer not a woman to teach.” If she wanted to take half an 
hour to cast her ballot against conditions of savagery in an 
American city, the same men who applaud her for her going to 
the ends of the earth would forbid her to go to the next street, 
on the ground that “a woman’s place is at home.” 

The splendid achievements of women in the mission field are 
a proof that women have courage and capability to do the hard- 
est and most difficult work in order to bring in the kingdom of 
righteousness upon earth. Why bar them out from taking their 
share in bringing in the same kingdom by the gentler and less 
dangerous methods used by men in civilized countries? 

A. S. B. 





ARE PITTSBURG MOTHERS REPRESENTED? 





The Voters’ League of Pittsburg has made an investigation 
and publishes a report showing that the majority of the 322 men 
charged with the direction of the city schools are totally unfit 
for such a responsibility, and that among them are many bar- 
tenders, gamblers, and proprietors of questionable resorts. Two 
years ago this League sent Pittsburg’s boodle councilmen to 
jail, and now it says that the school system is “even more rotten 
than were the councils.” Public funds have been wasted, the 
educational standard of the schools has been lowered, the morals 
of the children have been imperiled, and graft has been ram- 
pant for years. 

In awarding contracts, and in purchasing school supplies, 
graft, big or little, has been the acknowledged order of the day. 
The report says: 


“No graft is too small. Teachers have been forced to 





DO MEN WANT TO VOTE? 





Arizona has ratified her new constitution by a vote of | 
12,187 to 3,822. But the vote was small. At the previous gen- | 
eral election, 27,676 votes were cast. Not half the men of Art- | 
zona voted for the constitution. | 

At the recent election in Wayne County, Mich., out of 80,000) 
registered male voters, only 17,000 voted. More than three-! 
quarters of the men, by actual edunt, were “indifferent or op-| 
posed” to exercising the franchise. No one suggests, however, | 
that therefore the more public-spirited 17,000 should have been | 
forbidden to cast their ballots. 

Woodhull Township, Shiawassee County, Mich., made al 
record in this respect. At the recent primary to nominate candi-! 
dates for circuit judge, “Not a single ballot was cast for either 
Judge S. S. Miner, the Republican candidate, or L. E. Howlett, 
the Democratic nominee. At closing time, the pages of the books 
were without names.” Yet no one demands that the men of 
Woodhull Township should be disfranchised. If only one man) 
had chosen to cast his vote, his right to do so would not have 
been impaired by the fact that the rest of his fellow citizens 
unanimously preferred to stay away. | 

The unwillingness of large numbers of men to vote is so 
widespread and notorious that bills have been presented in many 
Legislatures to make suffrage compulsory. These measures, how- 
ever, are almost invariably voted down. In the case of men, the 
established principle is that each properly-qualified man should 
be allowed to decide for himself whether he will vote or not, and 
that the preference of the majority shall be in no way obligatory 
on him. In fairness, the same rule ought to be applied to women. 

It is interesting to note that one of the most effective de, 
vices yet found to overcome the inertia of the male voter and | 
get him to the polls is to give the ballot to women. In get- | 
ting out the male vote, woman suffrage ts more effective than 


pay for their appointments and there are well-authenti- 
cated stories of principals having to divide their salaries. 
Truant officers and janitors have also been held up. 

“A director stole the tickets which were to be dis- 
tributed to the children for the merry-go-round at a 
school picnic, and sold them to a ‘barker’ at half price.” 
Among the evils exposed by the Voters’ League is the grow- 

ing custom of having annual school picnics, paid. for illegally 
out of the school funds. Some of these picnics 
“have been nothing more than drunken orgies for the 
directors and their dissolute and disreputable friends. 
Children from the schools have been taken to picnics 
with men and women of the underworld. They have 
seen drunken women from the tenderloin on the dancing 


platform, and gamblers plying their vocation on the 
grounds.” 


The welfare of the children is the last thing that the school 


| directors consider. 


“A director went to a candy merchant and told him 
that his board had appropriated a certain sum for candy. 
The merchant replied that this was just enough to buy 
good candy for the children. ; 

“*Enough,’ cried the director, ‘well, I should hope 
so; you get only half of it. The other half comes to me.’ 

“The merchant explained: “Why, 
feeding the children poison.’ 

“*Poison,’ sneered the director; ‘what the hell do 
I care as long as I get my money?’ 

“And he got it.” 


man, you'll be 


rhe most recently organized Anti-Suffrage Association has 
announced that its object is to maintain things ag they are. This 
exhibition of things as they are will probably add to the men 
bership of the Pennsylvania W. S. A. Have the mothers and 
teachers of Pittsburg all the rights that they ought to want 
while they have no vote in cheosing the school directors? 


A. 8. B. 


HEADQUARTERS LETTER 





“Something for nothing!” To get that by legitimate means 
is a chance that seldom comes, either to individuals or to organ. 
izations. But the National Association has just such a chance 
through the initiative of Miss Elizabeth Pope, a lawyer of New 
York City. 

The plan explains itself by the following letter, which i, 
now being sent out to suffrage clubs all over the country: 





My dear ——: 

The raising of the necessary funds for the work of the 
National Association is always the most difficult thing we have 
to do. 

We Have Found the Solution of the Probiem 

This plan is endorsed by the Finance Committee of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association and approved 
by the Official Board. It does not involve the spending of an 
extra penny, but simply diverts the money which has always 
gone into the pockets of outside people into our OWN TRBAS. 
URY. This fund can be collected with the smallest outlay of 
effort and expense and will be a constant and never-failing 
source of income IF YOU WILL CO-OPERATE. We have 
formed a Central Bureau, through which subscriptions, either 
singly or at club rates, may be made to any and all magazines, 
periodicals and newspapers. Most women take at least one 
magazine. 

Give Us Your Subscriptions and Renewals 


We will give you the same rate as any agent or publisher. 
The money which now goes to support him becomes the income 
of the National Association, to use for the work you expect it 
to do. Give us the subscriptions of your friends. With the 
loyal support of suffragists, the National Association would 
have money enough in its treasury to help in every campaign 
in every State where the question is pending. 

Subscribe through our National Subscription Bureau, using 
the enclosed blank, and make the National Association finan. 
cially independent. 

If you will let us know how many blanks like the enclosed 
you can have used by your club members and their friends, 
we will send them to you by return mail. 

Yours sincerely, 
Anna H. Shaw, President. 

The blank accompanying the letter is headed as follows: 


A NEW WAY TO HELP THE SUFFRAGE CAUSE 


OF WOMAN 

Funds for the suffrage work may be automatically 
provided, if you will order your magazine subscrip- 
tions through us. 
We will fill your orders for magazines or periodicals 
of any kind or description. ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 1S 
to make a list below of magazines you may wish to take 
or any you are now taking and wish to renew; also get 
others to order from us. Extra blanks furnished on 
application. How many can you use? Make payments 
in stamps, money orders or checks, payable to 
Elizabeth Pope. 

DON’T SIMPLY THINK THIS IS A GOOD IDEA 
AND THEN FORGET IT, but ACT ON IT NOW. 

Please sign and return to Elizabeth Pope, 

505 Fifth Avenue, New York, Room 1706. 





2 

The commissions paid for magazine subscriptions are in 
many cases large in proportion to the price of the magazine, 
due to the fact that practically all magazines are supported by 
their advertising, and their advertising increases as their sub 
scription list increases, so they can afford to offer big induce 
ments for swelling the subscription list. 

Every commission counts, and if even the readers of The 
Woman's Journal alone should subscribe to all the periodicals 
they take through us, the sum total of commissions would be a 
goodly amount, and if the Journal readers would get other 
people to do likewise, there is a genuine chance that the chronic 
leanness of our purse might become altogether a thing of the 
past. M. W. D 





“EMINENT OPINIONS” 





Twenty years ago | printed in our three Fort Wayne papers, 
as an advertisement, the Suffrage Leaflet, “Eminent Opinions,” 
with excellent results, and that recently enlarged collection 
should now be printed in every newspaper in the land. I know 
that men are influenced by the overwhelming weight of opinions 
of great men and women, as given in that little book, and the 
suffrage cause has there an over-powering array of evidence in 
its favor, which should be scattered by the millions, not allowed 
to lie comparatively idle, as now it is. In giving to State cam 
paigns, South Dakota, Oregon, New Hampshire, etc., I always 
stipulated that particular use of the contribution. I think the 
State of Indiana could now be carried by the printing as an 





advertisement in every newspaper of the State of the full! 
contents of that wonderful little book, “Eminent Opinions.” 


“Legislators” 

When seeking legislative action it is not sufficient to have 
presented the printed evidence and arguments to Legislators 
only, their constituents also must have them; the remark of 4 
member, in effect, “I have read the arguments which are strong. 
but my constituents have evidently not been served with them, 
who most naturally are against such a novelty as this suffrage 
extension, and I must not go ahead of my clientage, being de 
pendent upon their ‘suffrages. Educate my constituents as you 
have me and your cause will have my vote.” 


“Editors” 
“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” and if 
every “Editor” in the land had been served with a copy of 
“Eminent Opinions” in advance of his taking position on the 
subject, the number of editorial opponents using ridicule, that 
very “cheap wit,” as Emerson called it, “that finds it so droll 
that a woman should vote,” might have been perhaps 80 per 
cent. less than now, and the editorial “we” sorely hates to back 
out from a false position taken, with less than a ten years’ time 
interval. Editors, however, are not so very much influenced by 
the hold-back views of readers; they take pleasure and pride !0 
leading forward in every good work, and if the “Eminent 
Opinions” are advertised in their papers the Editorial “we,” 
feeling sure of the company of every one of its readers (because 
the arguments for the weman’s vote are entirely unanswerable), 
will cut that ten years to two,:or less 


Henry M. Williams. 
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EUROPEAN TOURS 


yinnie B. Horning, who has 
id carried out most success- 
rs in connection with 
World’s Woman's 
emperance Union, desires 
4 with ladies who expect to 
ternational Woman Suf- 
e Alliance in Sweden, and who 
1 like to extend their trip. 
— Horning is well known to sév- 


1 of the National Officeers as thor- 
era 


ghly reliable and painstaking, with 
ough * 


erience in arranging 


‘ears of exp’ 
- a ote desire to travel 
= vo with others who would be 
E one would do well to correspond 
vee Anna H. Shaw. 
wi 
— 
TOURS AFTER STOCK- 
HOLM 
—_—_— 
plans for European Tours to Follow 
the international Woman's Suf- 


frage Convention, Stockholm, 
Sweden, June 12.17 

Very attractive trips through parts 
of Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzer- 
and, Holland, Belgium, France, Eng- 
and, Scotland and Ireland have been 
granged for the delegates and visi- 
rs to the Stockholm Convention. 

Those who are making the journey 
across the ocean for the first time will 
be anxious to see as much of foreign 
ands as possible with the time and 
means at their disposal. The itinera- 
ries have been arranged to sult the 
needs and desires of the inexperienced 
traveller, and will be under the direc- 
ion of an experienced conductor, 

The tours have been arranged by 
Mrs. Minnie B. Horning, and she will 
chaperone the parties, giving her per- 
sonal attention to every detail that 
will tend to a successful and satisfac- 
tory trip. The prices are lower than 
for most such trips, and the service 
frst class in every particular. 

Those anticipating going abroad this 
summer will find it to their advantage 
to visit the Convention and travel with 
this company later. For the fullest 
particulars, and help as to all details 
of such a journey, write Mrs. Horning, 
addressing her at Newstead Apart- 
ments, Evanston, III. 

A. H. 8. 


ECHOES FROM THE SUSAN 
B. ANTHONY BAZAAR 





While the Susan B. Anthony Ba 
war which was held under the aus- 
plees of the New York State Suffrage 
Association is now a matter of his- 
lory, it will always stand out as 
unique, both on account of its great 
financial success, considering that it 
lasted for so short a time—(really 
only twelve hours—and this on a day 
described by the newspapers as the 
Worst weather of the year)—and be- 
cause of the utmost good-will 
throughout it all and the wonderful 
work done in such a spirit of good 
fellowship for the good cause. | 
Would like to tell you of the many 
luteresting features—the great gro- 
‘ery table, the Chamber of Horrors, 
the booth with original drawings and 
authors’ autographed copies of 
hooks, the selling of the Anna How- 
ard Shaw birthday cake, the auction- 
‘ering of articles at intervals by ac- 
lors and actresses, the cross-stitch 
“ork in patterns selected from old 


omycotae from Witch House, Salem, 

. National Literature table, and 
exceedingly interestin 

j rogram 

Which had to " alee 


turn down advertise- 


Nents 
* 43 it had more than it could 


“7. the dime table, the toy booth, 
» Fpcerya tea room—all these 
“ en more | would love to tell 
he 5 but can take space only 
naan each donor and denator who 
as ae a. the National table. We 
wutteny ee table through the 
, "a - the State Asociation, and 
oth ae, further evidence of its 
pte Be senerosity by voting 
tating a p should be exempt from 
ities es “e rent of the hall, or 


Basag, eenses 

ar which w 
Share with the 

he St 
the neigh 
We did p 
tlona 


connected with the 
e had expected to 
State Association. 
ate Association cleared in 
borhood of $2300, and while 
— 88 much at the Na- 
a on a8 we had hoped, there 
“adi sent about $240 above all 
8, mp uncollected bills 
: Of articles still unsold. 
tated by ne by William Keith, pre. 
has in oe vl to Susan B. Anthony, 
© sold, and if any of 


da lumber 


the friends have suggestions as to 
selling it, please advise me. Practi- 
cally everything else of Miss An- 
thony’s was disposed of. There are 
some beautiful Roycroft books left, 
a few fancy articles, some photo 
graphs, and an Indian basket which 
is really too rare to be owned by an 
individual, and should be placed in 
‘an art collection. I will be glad to 
fill orders for any of these remaining 
articles, but will ask the purchaser 
to pay postage or express. 
Lucy E. Anthony. 

Send all orders to National Head- 
quarters, 505 Fifth Ave. New York 
City. 


_ 


IN MEMORIAM 





On March 1, Fanny Chafin passed 
from this life, at the home of her sis- 
ter in Mukwonago, after an illness of 
36 hours. 

Miss Chafin was the headquarters 
secretary of the Woman Suffrage 
Party from the time it established 
headquarters up to Nov. 12 last, and 
she occupied the same position in the 
Interurban Suffrage Gouncil, which 
preceded and organized the Woman 
Suffrage Party. 

Last November she was called sud- 
denly away to the bedside of an in- 
valid sister. That sister still sur. 
vives, but Miss Chafin, without warn- 
ing or expectation, has passed Into 
the great beyond. 

The Woman Suffrage Party desires 
at this time to express its deep sense 
of the obligation under which it rests 
to Fanny Chafin; to testify to her 
great services to the cause of equal 
rights. She was a woman absolutely 
reliable in every relation of life. 
Truth, honor, devotion to duty, all the 
sterling qualities which command re- 
spect and confidence, and which lift 
our human nature above the brute, 
were her salient characteristics. 

We desire to extend our heartfelt 
sympathy to her bereaved family; to 
spread this memorial upon the min- 
utes of this organization, and to send 
it for publication to The Woman's 
Journal and The Woman Voter. 

Minnie J. Reynolds. 





BUST OF ROBERT OWEN 


A bronze bust of Robert Dale Owen, 
the work of Miss Frances Goodwin of 
Indianapolis, was unveiled in the State 
Capitol grounds on March 2. It was 
erected by the club women in grati- 
tude for his services in securing prop- 
erty rights for the married women of 
Indiana. 

Six generations of Owen's descend- 
ants, gathered from two continents, 
witnessed the ceremony, and the bust 
was unveiled by Martha Fitton, his 27- 
months’old great-great-granddaughter. 

Rev. Francis H. Gavisk offered 
prayer. Mrs. S. BH. Perkins presided 
and told of the six years’ work of the 
State Federation of Women's Clubs to 
raise the money for the bust. Mrs. 
Julia S. Conklin of Westfield made the 
presentation speech, and Gov. Marshall 
accepted the bust in behalf of the 
State, and paid a tribute to Owen. A 
distinguished Indianapolis woman 
writes in a private letter: — 

“The occasion was not only impor- 
tant and impressive, but most amus- 
ing as well, in a way quite unintended. 
Within a very few weeks, our Gover- 
nor told a committee of our women 
that he knew nothing about suffrage, 
but was opposed to it. On this occa- 
sion, with a group of us conspicuously 
standing before. the platform, his nerve 
failed him, apparently. At any rate, 
he expended his eloquence on a trib- 
ute to women for honoring the man 
who had done so much for education, 
quite ignoring the real purpose of the 
occasion. That was amusing enough. 
Then when Mr. Owen, near the close 
of his speech, in a plea for modern 
suffrage, rehearsed the ancient objec- 
tions to woman's rights, and rang sa- 
tiric changes on them, as when he 
said, ‘When a man wanted to rob his 
wife he grew solicitous for her finer 
feelings,’ the audience was convulsed, 
and you had the spectacle of the Gov- 
ernor looking at us and us looking at 
him and all laughing together. He 
must have recognized, as we did, that 
the joke was on him!” 

Mrs. Conklin predicted that in a 
short time the women of Indiana will 
be given the right of suffrage just as 
sixty years ago they were given the 
right to hold property. 

Ernest Dale Owen, son of the man 
whose memory was honored, declared 
that woman suffrage is the next step 
in the advancement of the State to 
which his father devoted his life. 

The Indianapolis Star said editori- 


ally: 





Do Well to Honor Owen 


Indiana women, who ynveil a bust of 
Robert Dale Owen in State House 














today, do well to honor 
of progress, for they owe him a debt 
of gratitude. He held opinions on 
many subjects far in advance of his 
time, one of them being that men and| 
women are equal and should enjoy | 
equal political and legal rights. ' 

After describing married women’s | 


total lack of property rights under the’ 
old law, the Star continued: 


| 
A Long Struggle | 


As a member of the Legislature of 
1836, Mr. Owen sought to have a bill 
passed giving married women separate 
property rights, but was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. At the next session 
the bill failed also, but he did succeed 
in abolishing the dower law which 
gave a widow only a life interest in a 
third of her husband’s property, and 
in securing a statute that gave her ab- 
solute ownership of that third. He 
was elected a delegate to the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1850-51, and, 
as chairman of the Committee on 
Rights and Privileges, proposed thata 
provision giving married women sep- 
arate property rights and control of 
their estates be incorporated in the 
bill of rights of the new constitution. 

Objections Sound Familiar 

The proposition was violently op- 
posed in the convention. Some of the 
objections raised read strangely in this 
later day of enlightenment, when no 
one would dream of depriving women 
of their legal right to their property, 
yet they have a singularly familiar 
sound, too, being practically the same 
arguments offered against woman suf- 
a by its legislative opponents in 


“Withdraw 


that pioneer 


Women from 


Duties” 

One delegate to the convention de- 
clared that property cares “would of 
necessity withdraw women's attention 
from that sacred duty which nature 
has, in its wisdom, assigned to their 
peculiar care,” adding: “The sacred 
ordinance of marriage and the rela- 
tions growing out of it should not be 
disturbed.” 

Would “Explode a Volcano” 

Other objections were that such a 
law would “do most essential injury 
to the most endearing relations of 
married life.” “Controversies would 
arise, husbands and wives would be- 
come armed against each other, to the 
utter destruction of true felicity in 
married life.’ “To adopt it would be 
to throw a whole population morally 
and politically into confusion.” “Is it 
necessary,” demanded one earnest and 
alarmed delegate, “to explode a vol- 
cano under the foundation of the fam- 
ily union?” 

Would “Blast Finer Feelings” 


It was also solemnly urged that the 
proposition was in contravention of 
one of the great fundamentals of the 
Christian religion. The common law 
embodies the divine law, it was de- 
clared. “Sir, we have got along for 
1800 years, and shall we change now?” 
was one member's passionate appeal. 
Another declared: ‘‘Woman’s power 
comes through a self-sacrificing spirit, 
ready to offer up all her hopes upon 
the shrine of her husband’s wishes.” 
This was the crowning plea in opposi- 
tion: “This doctrine of separate estate 
will stifle all the finer feelings, blast 
the brightest, fairest, happiest hopes 
of the human family, and go in direct 
contravention of that law which bears 
the impress of the Almighty hand.” 

Victory at Last 

These “arguments” prevailed, and 
the provision was not included in the 
constitution, but later, in the Legisla- 
ture, Mr. Owen continued the fight, 
and finally succeeded in placing upon 
the statute books the liberal property 
laws which Indiana women now enjoy. 
For twenty-five years he conducted his 
campaign in their behalf in one way 
and another, and, except for his per- 
sistence, women of the State might 
still be under the legal restrictions 
that hamper members of their sex in 
many other States. He modified the 
divorce laws so as to enable a mar- 
ried woman to secure relief from 
habitual drunkenness and cruelty. His 
work in behalf of éducation, while not 
especially in behalf of women, in- 
cluded them, and they would owe him 
a debt for his services in that direc- 
tion, if for nothing else. The little 
community at New Harmony was a 
great source of intellectual light and 
progress; in Indiana its influences are 
still felt, and no member of that fa- 
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perience,” 


To present subscribers, “Sally Ann’s Ex- 
alone, postpaid 


ORDER NOW 


A Charming Book 


SALLY ANN’S 
EXPERIENCE 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


A delightfully funny suffrage story—no argument, just a 
“marvelous plain tale of plain people—and it lives on through 
the magic of its deeply human touch,” as the N. Y. World says 

The Boston Globe says: “As a delineation of rural character 
‘Sally Ann’s Experience’ is a little masterpiece.” 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL MAKES 
THE FOLLOWING OFFER: 


One year’s subscription to The Journal and 
“Sally Ann’s Experience,” 


$1.35 
$0.55 


postpaid 
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PRINTING and 
PUBLISHING 








ing of any description; if you 

want a book or pamphlet print- 
ed, or advertising matter of any 
kind neatly gotten out, get in touch 
with us. We cheerfully submit 
prices on large or smal] jobs, Best 
and prompt work. 


7 you are in need of Job Print- 


Telephone Connection 


INDEPENDENT 


PUBLISHING CO. 
ROCKLAND, MASS. 














mous group of men is more worthy of 
honor and remembrance than Robert 


Dale Owen. 





MEMORIAL LIBRARY | 


Mrs. Kate Bell Lewis, of Buttalo,| 
N. Y., formerly of Nunda, Ind., has) 
offered to give Nunda a library build- 
ing, to be called the Bell Memorial | 
Library, in memory of her father, 
Alfred Bell, her mother, Juliette Bell, | 
and her brother, Frederick Alfred Bell.| 
Mrs. Lewis stipulates that of the five) 
library trustees two shall be women. | 





In the Ruef case, the California | 
State Supreme Court has “flopped” in| 
the most amazing manner. Not long, 
ago, it ordered a rehearing for the| 
convicted boodler; now it has square-| 
ly reversed itself and ordered Mr.) 
Ruef to jail to serve his sentence. 
Between these two decisions a bill; 
had been introduced in the Legisla-| 
ture applying the recall to the judici-| 
ary —Springfield Republican. 


| wanted a brick pavement; 











THE FORERUNNER 
A monthly magazine; written, 
edited, owned, and published by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


67 Wall St., New York City, U.S.A 
Subscription per year: 
Domestic, $1.00; Canada, $1.12; Foreign, $1.25 


This magazine carries Mrs. Gilman's best 
and newest work; her social philosophy, verse, 
satire, fiction, ethical teaching, humer and 
comment. 

It stands for Human-ness in Women, and in 
Men; for better methods of Child-culture; for 
the New Ethics, the New Economics, the New 
World we are to make . . . are making. A 

Suffragists will find in “The Forerunner 
new tools and weapons for their work, as well 
as new light on eld ones. 


ORDERS TAKEN fer Bound Vols. of firs! 

yr: $1.25. o 
BOOKS 
By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 

Women and Economics....-+seeeseeess 
Concerning Children 
In This Our World (verse).... 
The Yellow Wallpaper (story).. 


The Home 
Human Work 
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srossescaimes oceeccceveee 
What Diantha Did (novel) 
The Man-made World; er } 
Our Andrecentric Culture 
SUMMER CAMPS 
The well known camps on Lake 
Memphremagog 


see eeeeeneee 


'“BIRCHBAY” and “CEDAR LODGE” 


are to be had this year. Further par- 
ticulars from H. R. MUSSEY, Colum- 
bia Univ., N. Y., or ISABEL C. BAR- 
ROWS, Office of Survey, 105 E. 22d 
St., N. Y. 


AN OBJECT LESSON 





Miss M. Love, of Missouri, writes 
in the Woman's Daily: “One of the 
first influences which led me to pon- 
der over the justice of woman suf- 
frage was an article I read about a 
block of buildings which happened to 
have mostly women owners. When 
the question came up as to what kind 
of pavement should be used on this 
street, the two or three men who 
owned property in the same block 
but the 
women all wanted asphalt, and 
argued that vehicles running over a 
brick pavement made too much 


| racket, and would be especialy annoy- 


ing if any one of them or their chil- 


THEATRE 
Trement & Hollis Sts. 


Tel. 3O22 OXFORD 


SHUBERT 


MONDAY, MARCH 20 


Sam S. & Lee Shubert (Inc.) Present 


Fritzi Scheff 


IN A NEW COMIC 

















OPERA, 
ENTITLED 


Mille Rosita 


Musie by 
VICTOR HERBERT 

















Book by 
JOSEPH HERBERT 


Mall Orders Filled Promptly. 











DR. WILLIAM H. WATSON’S 
ART LECTURE 


And Stereopticon Views of His Paint- 
ings, Known as the 


WATSON GALLERY OF ART 


(Published in book form by Buckley & 
Co., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, !11.) 


Dr. Watson is highly recommended 
by the press of both continents as 
artist and entertaining lecturer. He 
is author of “Glad Songs of Praise” 
and other books, illustrated by him- 
self, and is well known as a writer 
on art and music in the magazines. 
Address 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
2317 Michigan Ave., Chicago, it. 





$50 OFFER FOR 1911 





There has been so much interest 
in our $50 offer and it was made so 
late in the year that The Woman's 
Journal has decided to continue the 
offer through June, 1911. 

As The Woman’s Journal is the je 
official organ of The National 
American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and as the aim of the paper 
is first, last and all the time to win 
equal suffrage, helping The Journal 
is the most effective way of help 
ing on the cause. 

The Woman’s Journal, therefore, 
renews the special offer whereby 
any Suffrage League can put into 
its treasury $50 between now and 
June 30, 1911. Can any Suffrage 
League do better service for itself, 
for The Journal, and for equal suf- 
frage than by writing for the par- 
ticulars of this offer? Write as 
soon as possible, in order to have 
more time in which t> win the $50. 























dren should be sick.” But the few 
men decided to have brick, and the 
many women had to pay for it. 





Pennsylvania sent in the largest 
number of new subscribers to The 
Woman's Journal thfs week, with 
Illinois second, and Wisconsin and 
Rhode Island a tie for the third 
place. 
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MASSACHUSETTS QUAR- 
TERLY LETTER 





The most important event since 
the last issue of the Quarterly Letter 
is the hearing which took place at 
the State House, Feb. 23. It was a 


listeners into closer sympathy with 
her, appeals that went to the heart, 
arguments that carried conviction. 
It was all that could be desired by 
the most ardent suffragist, and yet 
the ovation that the audience gave 
Miss Hultin at the close of the meet- 
ing showed how many friends for the 


specially interesting occasion, and! cause the address had made among 
the speeches in favor of equal suf-| those who were known to be either 
frage were unusually effective. For| indifferent or opposed to the reform. 
the first time the Men's Equal Suf-| There is no fitter place for this cause 
frage League was represented, Mr.| to be presented than in the pulpit and 
Edwin D. Mead speaking very forci-| on Sunday. 

bly. Mrs. Park and Mrs. McCormick; Mrs. John A. Jack of Jamaica Plain 


spoke for the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association. Mrs. Park was 
particularly effective, and Mrs. Crow- 
ley, who is chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee, took charge of the 
rebuttal with vigor and ability. To- 
wards the latter part of the hearing 
Miss Pankhurst arrived. The chair- 
man of the committee stated that it 
was not the custom to allow citizens 
of foreign countries to speak at such 
hearings, but they would accord her 
the privilege. She was received with 
sreat applause and was listened to 
with strictest attention. 


Legislative Committee 


The Legislative Committee of 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, having arranged with the 
Legislative Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts State Branch of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor that the 
usual bill to strike the word “male” 
from the qualification of voters 
should this year be filed by the la- 
hor men, devoted its appropriation 
and its efforts to sending the mem- 
bers of the Legislature each week a 
carefully-selected list of suffrage leaf- 
lets, articles, etc., and to co-operat- 
ing with the labor men in plans for 
the hearing. 

The combination with the Social- 
ists this year was due to the action 
of the Legislative Committee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments, which voted 
to hear the labor men’s bill at the 
same time and place as the bill, iden- 
(Ileal in purpose and scope, which the 
Socialists, headed by Marion Cralg 
Wentworth, had filed. This meant 
that there could be but one hearing 
for both, the labor bill, which was 
practically a substitute for the one 
usually filed by the M. W. S. A., and 
ihe Socialist bill, and it seemed best 
that all three elements, labor, suf- 
fragist and Socialist, should for this 
occasion combine to make the hear- 
Ing as successful as possible. This 
was done, and the Socialists contrib- 
uted more than their share in enthu- 
ijlasm, good speaking, etc. The Legis- 
lative Committee this year has also 
made an effort reach the various 
labor unions in the State with labor 

iuffrage literature, and has in many 
instances helped in securing the pas- 
sage of special favorable resolutions 
ou suffrage to be forwarded to legis- 

Jators. The hearing this year was a 
credit to the three organizations rep- 
resenting the pro side of the matter, 
and the overflow meetings in Ford 
Hall and outside and the parade were 
also very successful, largely owing 
'o the spirit of friendly co-operation 
of all those concerned, and the aid 
und enthusiasm lent by the Social- 

ists. 


the 





to 


Teresa A. Crowley, Chairman. 
Committee on Church Work 
The first meeting under the auspices 
of the newly-appointed chairman of the 
Church Suffrage Committee of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., the Rev. Flor- 
,once Kollock Crooker, was held Sun- 
day evening of last week in the Ros- 
lindale Unitarian Church, of which 
ihe Rev. Dr. Crooker is pastor. 
The meeting was opened with the 


| 


Will 


is 
the 
church suffragists. 


spoke a few moments, and called for 
the enrolment of those in ten pre- 
cincts who were in sympathy with 
the cause. Mrs. Meredith, wife of the 
Rev. Ernest Sydney Meredith, min- 
ister of the West Roxbury Church, 
was seated on the pulpit platform 
during the services, and also gave a 
notice of much significance—the an- 
nouncement of a_ suffrage address 
which would be given in Rev. Mr. 
Meredith's church the next Sunday 
afternoon by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, in 
the course of a lecture on Civics 


| which is being given in that church. 


Mrs. John A. Jack, whose husband 
was for a long term of years a mem- 
ber of Mrs. Edna Cheney’s home, al- 
most a son of the household, has 
kindly consented to take charge of 
the church suffrage events in Ja- 
maica Plain, and will arrange a meet- 
ing for the earliest date possible. 

The Church Suffrage Committee 
will pay the traveling expenses, with- 
in reasonable limits, of speakers who 
may obtain a hearing in any church. 
not some of our earnest suf- 


fragists within the church ranks who 
have labored so long and earnestly |and they were passed by the Allied 
to maintain their church, make a re- 
quest of pastors and church trustees|twelve Unions of the printing trade | 
for the use of their churches for one 
such service? 


No more effective 
open before 
earnest 


line of suffrage 
us than this. I ask 
co-operation of our 


Florence Kollock Crooker. 
Roslindale, Mass. 


Branch Bill providing for the enfran- 


ther 

Resolved, That copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the members of the 
Committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments of the Legislature, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and Speaker of 


the House and such legislators as 
may be thought advisable. 

The names of the unions, besides 
the Central Union, passing these | 
resolutions were: 
| Bricklayers, Masons and Plaster- 
ers, No. 11. 


Card Room Protective, No. 32. 
Carpenters, No. 223. 

Carpenters, No. 1505. 

Cigar Makers, No. 494. 

Cotton Mule Spinners’ Association, 
No. 1. 

Electrical Workers, No. 437. 
Musicians’ Protective, No. 216. 


| 
| 
| 


Painters, Decorators and Paper 
Hangers, No. 75 
Painters, Decorators and Paper 


Hangers, No. 643. 

Plumbers, No. 135. 

Blasher Tenders, No. 54. 
Street and Electric Railway 
ployees, No. 174. 
Typographical, No. 
Weavers, No. 1. 
Weavers, No. 24. 
The meeting with the Fall River 
Loomfixers, No. 35, was on a very 
stormy evening and few were pres- 
ent. They tabled the resolutions. 
Miss Foley reports that the resolu- 
tions were passed by the Boston 


Em- 


161. 


chisement of women; and be it fur- | 


Central 


Labor Union, 


to which all 


| 
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THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cape gre 8 by he Comes Penang Compeny 


The Woman’s Journal—one year 
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partment, Young Readers’ depa rtment, Fashions and The Household 


We make the following exceptional offer to new subscribers of 
these two essentially women’s papers:— 


The Woman’s Home Companton—one year .. 


OUR 


CLUBBING 
OFFERS 


The Woman's Jou. 
nai, a weekly paper 
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the Unions in Boston send delegates, 
Printing Trades Council, which has | 


affiliated with its Council. 

Committee on Meetings 
There is no formal report of the | 
Meetings Committee, but work has | 
continued uninterruptedly. In Febru- | 
ary Miss Carpenter reported that | 
she had been responsible for twenty- 
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six meetings. The Lowell League | 
had been established and a Haverhiil 


Literature Committee 
° ; hranch formed. There have been 
We have continued to sell litera- meetings lately in New Bedford, | 
ture in increasing amounts—the 


greatest demands being for debates. 
Some men have come to get it for de- 
bate for “Ladies’ Night” at their 
clubs, which has forced them to take 
an interest in the subject not previ- 
ously felt by them; and they are real- 
izing that the suffragists have all the 
arguments on their side. We have 
also co-operated with the Legislative 


Speakers’ Class 


The Speakers’ Class has been hold- 
ing regular weekly meetings. All of 
the members show a great gain in the 
power of expressing their ideas, and 
in self-confidence. 

The class has already,been proved 
of practical use. In February two of 
the members were sent to Quincy in 


|}response to a request from the Girls’ 


Club. They spoke to an audience of 

a hundred persons, all very much in- 

terested, and eager to ask questions. 
Florence Luscomb, Chairman. 


teen unions, among them the Central 





isual devotional service that preceeds 
t sermon. A large chorus of young 
yeople rendered several anthems in a 
ost inspiring manner. The speaker 
of the evening was the Rev. Ida C. 
iultin, minister of the Sudbury Uni- 
‘arian Church. It was the great 
atisfaction that Mrs. Crooker pre- 
ented Miss Hultin to the audi- 
ence that almost filled the church 
iuditorium, but more satisfactory 
even than the large assembly 
was the personnel of the audience, in- 
cluding as it did representative men 
‘nd women from the different church- 
es of the community, with a fine dele- 
sation from West Roxbury and 
maica Plain. 

The day, the place, the large and 
houghtful congregation seemed 
put Miss Hultin at her very best 
which is saying much of this gifted 
woman, 


vas a model, historical, logical, per 


suasive, sallies of wit that drew the 


Ja- 


to 


The address of 45 minutes’ or 


Union, adopted the following resolu- 


- 
tions: 


' 


| Whereas, The Boston Central Labor 
| Union, with the American Federation 
| of Labor and the Massachusetts State 
| Branch, American Federation of La- 
| bor, have long since recognized that 
| wOman suffrage, co-equal with man 
| suffrage, a necessity if the eco 
| nomic rights of the workers are ever 
|to be secured, and 


is 


} 


Whereas, The Legislative Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts tate 
Branch, American Federation of La- 
bor, was unanimously instructed by 
the last State Convention to give its 
most earnest support to legislation 
providing for the enfranchisement of 
women; therefore be it 

Resolved, That all members of the 
,» Massachusetts Senate and House of 
Representatives 
friends 


who are members 
of organized labor, be 


earnestly urged to vote and work in 


favor of the passage of the State 


Quincy, Hyde Park and Wellesley. 
On April 1, Miss Carpenter, Miss | 
Luscomb and Miss Foley sail for} 
Europe to study there the methods | 
of work of the suffragists. 


Judge Lindsey in Cambridge 


Judge Lindsey of Colorado has 
been in the East, and spoke at a 
meeting in Cambridge on March 8..| 


Committee in republishing literature Mrs. Johneon. President of the -Cam- 
for the legislators. bridge Political Equality Association, | 
We have on hand the new pam-| has sent a very interesting account 
phlets issued by the National League,} of jt to the Quarterly Letter, which 
“Politics afd Government,” and a] rojjows 
few English books which we are Cambridge, Mass 
’ - aa) | 
ready to boom. March 12, 1911. 
Mary Gay, Chairman. Judge Ben L. Lindsey spoke before | 


the Cambridge Political Equality | 
Association Wednesday, March 8, on | 
“Woman Suffrage in Colorado.” 

By 10.30, the hour set for the méet- 
ing, the hall was crowded the 
doors; hundreds _ stood 
the two-hour speech, 
more were turned away. 
the most prominent 


to 


and most 
in the audience. Both 
and anti-suffragists were eager to) 
hear the opinion of a man who had 
lived years in a suffrage State. 
Judge Lindsey assured his hearers 


rado Legislature had _ introduced 
many important bills for the benefit 
of women and children, that-they had 
supported him in his Juvenile Court 
work, and had helped establish the 
contributory delinquency law (Colo- 
rado being the only State in the 
Union which has that law), and had 
done effective work in the recent 
election when the water company’s 
plans were exposed and defeated. 

Referring to labor laws, he said 
that factories in which women and 
children were likely to work were 
not in existence in Colorado, and for 
| that reason they had not needed such 
| legislation, but when conditions re- 
quired it, adequate laws would surely 
be enacted. 

Judge Lindsey said that there was 
no movement on foot to take the 
franchise from the Colorado women, 
neither was there any organized op- 
position to suffrage. 

He said that both men and women 
in Colorado had heretofore been 
hampered because they had not that 





| 
| 
‘ 


throughout , 
and hundreds | 
Many of 


thoughtful people of Cambridge were | 
suffragists | 
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effective “tool of democracy, the In- yf it 
‘itiative and Referendum,” but that 
| they now had it and expected by that 


|means to accomplish great results. 


have no formal report to givé 
Miss M. L. Manning, an Australian 
has been helping the work effectivel! 
The “At Homes” 

The “At Homes” held on 
fourth Friday of the month have bee! 
continued. They have proved 
popular that they have been beld it 
the rooms of the New. England 
Women’s Club, where the space Was 
greater. Dr. John Jackola, of Fit 
land, spoke on “The Good Results 
from Women’s Participation in 14¥ 
Making in Finland.” He spoke 
Feb. 27, and Mrs. Charles Park s4v° 
a talk on “Why Teachers Need [he 
3allot,” on Feb. 3. 

Harriet Minot Laughlin, 
Secretary of the Board 
Volunteer Helpers Wanted 

Both the Massachusetts \Woma! 
Suffrage Association and The W? 
man’s Journal are always in want 
volunteer helpers to do folding, *4 
dressing, etc. Inquire at 585 Boy! 
ston street. 


Resolutions of Labor Unions that it was a good thing for. the| 
- Fol r :; - women, the homes and the State. 
_ miss Boley has deen speaking 'N| He said that the women in the Colo- 

| Fall River before the unions. Seven- 


He said that while there was, of every 
course, an occasional corrupt woman 
| voter, “for every corrupt woman 
/there were ninety-nine corrupt men, 
jand that was not an argument 
against woman suffrage, but, rather, 
against man suffrage.” 

In response to request, he gave his 
,opinion of the articles by Richard 
| Barry in The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
saying that the articles were not only 
misleading but false. 


$0 


Judge Lindsey went to Colorado an 
anti-suffragist, but was there con- 
vinced by long experience in the 
thick of things that woman suffrage 
is expedient, right and just—that the 
denial of the suffrage to women is 
a serious public evil. 


Woman Suffrage Party 


Ward and Precinct work—the or- 
ganizing of the Suffrage Party—has 
been going on steadily, although we 





(Continued on page 87.) 
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sg, A. for G. G. 
pual meeting of the Boston 
™ sane jssociation for Good 
- t will be held on Wednes- 
In the morning, at 
there will be @ business 
rooms of the Associa- 
street, and at 1 
‘heon at Hotel Vendome, 
aed DY speeches from Mrs. 
a ring Grenfell, formerly State 
jen Li ae 
el rintendent of Schools in Colo- 
= of the most successful 
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of the Equal 
New York, of 


ranehise es aaa Mackay is presi- 
bich Mrs yon McCormick and 
- a Chantes G. Ames will 
_ “oe for the lunch- 
yl $1.50 each, and may be 
Ae from the office of the 
sociation at Boylston street. 
se tables are mall, seating from 
a re fourteen Members of the 
ssociation will probably find it 
— to make up parties and take 
table, and as the seating capacity 
the dining hall, though one of the 
gest in Boston, is necessarily lim- 
4, i will be advisable to engage 
ats al once 
The Women of Burma 

Yrs. Maud Wood ark gave a very 
teresting lecture on Friday of last 
sek. for the Boston E.S. A. for G. G., 
b “The Women of Burma and North- 
stern India 

n the Massachusetts Legislature 
The bill prohibit the eniploy- 
nt of women in mercantile, manu- 
turing or echanical establish- 
ents for two Weeks before and four 
peks afte hildbirth has been 
ssed by t Massachusetts House 
Represent without discus- 
n, and bids fair to be passed by 
e Senate No one put in a word 
behali of ring the necessaries 
life to the spective mother dur- 
the tine that she is forbidden to 
m them. The bill provides a fine 
not mere than one hundred dollars 
he House has adopted an order 
king for an opinion of the Supreme 
wrt as to the constitutionality of a 
I before the Legislature to make 


acriminal offence for a woman un: 
1 to enter a Chi- 
the purpose of 


years ot age 


e restaurant fon 
ing food or drink 
a fine of $200, or 


A bill providing 


Prisonment for one year, or both 
f ald imprisonment, for a man 
0 deserts his wife or minor chil- 
nN, is in the hands of the Com- 
flee on Judiciary. No report has 
been made. The Dill introduced 
John Weaver Sherman of the 
rican Federation of Labor, to 
hibit the serving of intoxicating 
Uors by women in certain places, 
ho vet heen 


reported on. 
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New York 
pre ea be no doubt that the 
* over the Senatorship has 
- 0 delay action on our Dill. 
Slate Association still keeps its 
“quarters aj Albany open, and 
O the officers js there each week. 
8uffragists of the 


city are very 
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Graham was called on for a few 
words. Then followed a pleasant so- 
cial hour, with Mrs. O'Connor and 
Mrs. Brooks as guests of honor. Both 
these ladies are the wives of Assem- 
blymen. This club has received 
many accessions to its membership 
the past winter, and is a live society. 

Mrs. John K. Howe, president of 
the third Albany club, also reports 
gains in numbers. The members 
sent pillows as their donation to the 
Fair, and are always ready to help 
as they can. It is a sure sign of the 
growth of our movement that Albany 
is so alive. 

Poughkeepsie had a large meeting 
for Dr. Jackola on the evening of the 
sixth in the court house. Miss Anna 
Dayley presided. We wish more 
clubs could have taken advantage of 


Dr. Jackola’s kind offer to give us 
lectures. 

A number of meetings are ar- 
ranged for the coming weeks. 

The receipts from the Fair con- 
tinue to grow. Already over two 


thousand dollars have been realized. 
Harriet May Mills. 





Mississippi 





The annual meeting of the Missis- 
sippi W. S. A. will be held ih Cleveland, 
April 11 and 12. 

Miss Kate Gordon of New Orleans, 
Vice-President of the National Asso- 
ciation, will be present. 

All members of the Association are 
invited to attend. Those who expect 
to be present are requested to notify 


Mr. C. S. Glasseo, Editor Cleveland 
Enterprise, Cleveland, Miss. 
Nellie N. Somerville, 
President. 
Nella L. Lee, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Much State correspondence is un- 


avoidably crowded out this week. 





LETTER FROM MRS. COLBY 





Editor Woman's Journal: 

Of all the suffrage meetings of 
every sort of society that I have at- 
tended since I reached London, I think 
that last night, in Queen's Hall, was 
the most significant and impressive. 
It was the annual demonstration of 
the Men’s Suffrage League, and it 
really seemed the day towards which 
all the struggles of the women for the 
past fifty years had been tending— 
when influential political men should 
stand up for woman's cause as if it 
were their own cause and the _first 
business of their lives, 


10,975 Women Die for Their Country 
There had been an afternoon meet- 
ing in that same hall, where the 
Women’s Social and Political Union 
always hold a Monday afternoon meet- 
ing. Their main speaker had been Mr. 
Touche, a member of Parliament, who 
spoke very forcibly. His address will 
be published in this week’s “Votes for 
Women.” Mrs. Pethick Lawrence on 
this occasion quoted statistics which 
will be valuable on our side of the 
water, where, as here, there are still 
a few antiquated people who say that 
women should not vote because they 
cannot fight. She said that during 
the Boer war, in 1901, British soldiers 
who had died of wounds and sickness 
numbered 5000, and in that same year 
10,975 British women had died in giv- 
ing children to the State. 
Men’s League Demonstration 
The Men's Demonstration was pre- 
ceded by an organ recital. The chair 
was occupied by H. W. Nevinson, who 
resigned his position on the Daily 
News and now is estranged from his 
party because the Liberal Government 
has refused to stand for woman’s en- 
franchisement. It meant a great deal 
for Mr. Nevinson, now at the period 
of gray hairs, to give up an assured 
maintenance to fight for women. 
Madame Marie Brema, of the Act- 
resses’ Franchise League, sang su- 
perbly some inspiring songs, one 
an Easter song dating back to 1623. ; 
The resolution read by the chair 
urged the Government to grant facili- 
ties for the passage of a woman’s en- 
franchisement bill through the House 
of Commons at this session. This is 
not a mere form of words, but intend- 
ed to uphold the bill which has been 
introduced by Sir George Kemp, and 
for which, as providentially the bal- 
lot for opportunity to present a Dill 
gave this distinguished supporter of 
woman’s cause the first place, the day 
assigned is Friday, May 5. The new 
bill differs from that of last year by 
dropping the rental qualification and 
giving suffrage to all women house- 
holders. This was done to make it 
more democratic. 
As Mr. Asquith has taken for Gov-| 
ernment measures all the days up to| 
Easter usually open to private mem- | 
bers, the fear is now lest Mr. Asquith | 
should take still more time from the 
private members and so prevent the) 
bill being considered on the day to; 
which it is now -entitled. This has 
been done before, and thus the favor- | 
able position drawn by ballot was lost. | 
No occasion must be lost fo prove to 





| The two days’ debate in the House of 


the Government that the 
mands that this question 
tracked any more. 


— Mrs. Wiggs of Cabbage Patch 

€ resolution was moved by Sir 
Joseph Walton, a stalwart Lent 
who has represented Barnsley in Par- 
liament since 1897. He began his 
address by saying that at the January 
election last year 7898 electors in his 
district had petitioned Government to 
pass this measure. It was a reform 
long overdue, and was only opposed 
by unfairness, selfishness and short- 
sightedness. He said he got all the 
women he could to canvass for him, 
and he should feel as though he were 
insulting them if, after they had 
worked for him, he said they were not 
good enough to vote for him. The 
arguments of the opposition reminded 
him of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,” who made her little son's 
trousers out of two kinds of material, 
brown in front and blue behind, and 
she thought it would not be noticed, 
as he would never be going and com- 
ing at the same time. The opponents 
of woman suffrage had, however, 
achieved this feat, and their absurdi- 
ties were therefore apparent. Sir 
Joseph paid a fine tribute to the mili- 
tants, and said that increase of cour- 


country de- 
be not side- 





age and dignity in women was al- 
ways met by increased respect in 
men. 


Lord Lytton’s Speech 

Lord Lytton, who, as Chairman of 
the Conciliation Committee, has put 
the cause the world over under a 
deep debt of gratitude to him, sec- 
onded the resolution. He spoke first 
of the two events of the past year 
which brought the most encourage- 
ment from the outside. The first was 
the énfranchisement of women iu the 
State of Washington; the second, the 
message of the Australian Senate to 
the British Government asking it to 
take up this measure. He had a feel- 
ing of dismay, he said, as he saw the 
opportunities slipping by for this Gov- 
ernment to lead the way. During the 
past year, for the first time, a 
Women’s Suffrage Society (the Con- 
ciliation Committee of 60 members), 
had been formed within Parliament. 
Then there had been for the first time 
the resolutions of municipalities ask- 
ing that facilities be’ given by the 
Government for the bill (to the num- 
ber, about 40 before, have now been 
added Nottingham and _ Liverpool). 


Commons; the decisive majoriiy of 
109 on the second reading; the pledge 
of Mr. Asquith that under certain con- 
ditions facilities should be given dur- 
ing this session; all of these are im- 
portant results of the formation of the 
Conciliation Committee. Then men 
have begun to take part in the mili- 
tant movement (great applause). “My 
great desire,” he said, “is to put an 
end to militancy by making it un- 
necessary.” Lord Lytton then spoke 
with deepest reverence of the two 
militant women who had come to 
their death in consequence. While 
he knew that 100,000 women were 
ready to lay down their lives for the 
cause, they must live for the cause, 
and he hoped that no service would 
be undertaken which could not be per- 
formed without such danger. 


A Labor Man’s Speech 

Mr. George Lansbury, M. P., sup 
ported the resolution with great 
eloquence. He is a member of the 
Labor Party and of. the London 
County Council. He sdid in part: 

I believe in the vote for all women, 
but | believe in this bill as an enter- 
ing wedge. People are trying to gel 
us off the track because all women 
are not to be enfranchised at once. 
Governments do what they are obliged 
to. You will never get the Liberal 
Government to support it while you 
work for them. Send word up by Sir 
Joseph Walton to the Liberal mem- 
bers that you will work for them no 
more until they have given you the 
vote. I'll tell the Labor members. 
We'll tell the Government that if we 
first pass its measures it must let this 
come up. If we cannot get the prom- 
ise we will not vote for them. It is 
little short of infamous that men only 
should have the say about these ques- 
tions (naming the matters that are to 
be dealt with). I have lived all my 


life among working women, and their 
condition is simply tragic. People 
say such women lack intelligence. 


What do they expect? Let them who 


sit in judgment upon these women 
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3 Gaylord Street, Dorchester 
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MARTHA WASHINGTON 
HOTEL 


29 East 29th St. (Near 5th Ave.) 
NEW YORK CITY 
Exclusively a Woman's Hotel. 


Famous for its unexcelled ser- 
vice and apartments devoted en- 
tirely to women of refinement. 

Operated on European Plan, 
but has Restaurant and Tea 
Room for men and women 

Convenient to Surface 
Subway _ transportation 
and shopping districts. 

450 beautiful rooms—telephone 
in each. 

Rates $1.00 perday andup. AbsolutelyFireproof 
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ROSLINDALE 





their 
min- 


married couple will 


tloor. 


Young let 
front room on first Four 
utes to trains; one minute to electrics; 
21 minutes to Boston. Ail modern im- 
provements. Ideal place. Best of ref- 
erences required and given. Address 


Box 323, The Woman's Journal. 
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Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Suffrage Post Cards 
Suffrage Stationery 


Agents Wanted. Interesting proposition. Write today 


E. 


national government. 
clubs, classes and individual workers. 


Politics and Government 


in the United States 


An excellent little handbook by 
T. Fox, giving a brief outline of 
the departments of city, state and 
Invaluable for 


Contents: 


|. The Government of the United States. 


ll. Powers of the Federal Government. 
Ill. Congress. 
IV. The President and His Cabinet. 
V. The Supreme Court and the Judiciary. 
Vi. Political Parties. 
Vil. The State. 
Vill. The State and Business. 
IX. Labor and Living Conditions. 
X. Local Potitics. 
XI, How a Law is Made. 
Xl. The City. 
XIll. The Law and its Admiaistration. 
XIV. Taxation and Expenditure. 
XV. The Making of a Citizen. 
XVI. Civic Terms. 
XVIL. Bibliography. 


Price, 25c; Postpaid, 26c 





TAILOR 
Oo. MIKOL 
Ladies’ Artistic Talioring 


Originato: Suffragist Suit 
Special rates for teachers and col- 
lege students. 


314 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
Tel. B. B. 3163-3 





DENTIST 


S. W. ETTELSON, D. D.S. 


128 Charles Street, Boston 





WANTED 








WANTED 


\ man and wife with two children 
wish to board, room and instruct 
child five or six years of age. 
Woman is a college gradu- 
ate and former private 

school teacher. 
References re 
quired and given. 
Address b-11 
The Woman's 
Journal 
Office. 














PRINTER 


E. L. GRIMES Co. 


Magazine, Book and 
Newspaper Printing 
We have printed The Woman's Journal over 
five years 











122 Pearl St. : BOSTON 





An Eloquent Baptist Minister 

Rev. J. Ivory Cripps, a well-known 
Baptist minister and member of the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies, 
introduced his support of the resolu- 
tion by saying that men had as big 
a stake in this question as the women 
themselves. What is given to women 
as a whole will be given back by them 
to individual men, and men have no 
right to be called magnanimous or 
just when they stand for this. We 
have made up our minds that “This 
year, next year, sometime, never,” is 
no longer to apply to woman's en- 
franchisement. There are to be no 
more futile victories. To suffer for 
any cause is to grasp the invincible 
weapon. When the same arguments 
were made in 1883 against giving 
agricultural laborers the franchise, 
Gladstone said they ought to have it 
because of their need of it, whether 
they wished for it or not. To demand 
that women should desire the ballot 








make better. conditons for them. 
When you can find a man who can | 
earn the bread for the family and 
take care of the children besides, as | 
many of these women have to do, | 
then you may ask a woman to do it. } 
If you want to save mankind, you | 
have got to waken up the women in 
the East End. They will respond. In | 
my constituency I had more women | 
to help me than men, because they | 
felt | was voicing their interests. 1) 
will not rest until every woman has | 
got a vote, just as the man has. The| 
sex disability has come down through 
all the relations of life. The ordinary 
decent man thinks he has done all 
he ought to when he throws down a 
few shillings for the wife to buy food 
with. I want him to realize that she 
is of equal value to the country as a 





human being as he is. You remember 
Olive Schreiner’s dream of the 
woman who makes of herself a bridge 
that others may pass over. We are 
asking women, by their energy, de- 
votion, religious fervor and determi- 
nation, to get into the stream that is 
pringing human progress. I have a 
vision of the time when all men and 
women will live as comrades in the 
enjoyment of all the good things of 


e. 





const 
tic applause. 
see how much men expect they are 
going to be helped by women in their 
| battle with all the wrongs that afflict 
humanity. 
| will be an incentive that will far more 
ithan outweigh 
gaining by personal charms a personal 
influence, regardless of how woman- 
hood in general was left degraded and 


scorned. 


before giving it to them, or that they 
should be fit to use it, was setting 
up a new test. There are great evils 
stalking through the land that to cope 
with man needs to have woman by his 
side. Then will come a sweeter, hu- 
maner citizenship, and the breaking 


luy of manifold and untold wrong. 


Men Expect Much From Women 
It is impossible in these few notes 


to give any idea of the eloquence and 
fervor of these speeches, which were 


antly punctuated with enthusias- 
It is almost pathetic to 


To live up to their ideal 


the old methods of 


English fashion, there must yet be 


a vote of thanks, and this gave oppor- 
| tunity 
| speeches by Cecil Chapman, who, as 
Justice of the Peace, has seen the 
need of the protection of the ballot 


for two short but eloquent 


for women, and by Goldfinch Bate, 


—— —— 


who is not only Honorary Treasurer 
of the Men's League, but of the In- 
ternational Women’s Franchise Club. 
International Franchise Club 

This brings us to say that this club 
early in the year moved into its new 
quarters, 9 Grafton street. It is most 
conveniently located, has every com- 
fort, and is a most delightful ren- 
dezvous The rooms are usually 
crowded from four to six, when peo- 
ple drop in for tea. On Thursday of 
this week Lord Lytton and the man- 
aging committee receive the mem- 
ers. There are now over a thousand. 

A Visit to Cardiff 

I returned to London last week from 
1 visit to Bristol, which I made on 
ny way back from Cardiff. The 
president of the Cardiff Woman's 
Club, Mrs. Lewis, who is also presi- 
lent of the Cardiff District Branch of 
he National Union, gave a reception 
to her social friends in her official 
capacity, making the address on 
woman suffrage by myself the central 
feature of the function. This was 
skillfully planned to bring into the 
circle a lot of people who had not be- 
fore been drawn into a suffrage meet- 
ing. Mrs. Lewis presented to the 
club a beautifully embroidered ban- 
ner, the Welsh Dragon, which had 
been correctly drawn by a skillful 
artist. It is expected that this will 
‘ead Cardiff women in future suffrage 
rocessions. While in Cardiff I spoke 
0 a group of working women in the 
splott Settlement. 

The Misses Priestman 


The Misses Priestman of Bristol 
vere friends of Mrs. Stanton and Miss 
\nthony; they even remember the 
ormer when as a bride she came to 
heir home during her visit to Eng- 
and in that year of the World’s Anti- 
3lavery Convention of 1840, They 
ire the best informed women I have 
net in England with seannd to our 
suffrage movement in America, and 
he great women who have brought 
t along. They took the Woman’s 
Tribune for twenty-three years, and 
now, although they have to depend 
‘or*their reading on other eyes than 


(Concluded on Page 88.) 
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SUFFRAGE HEARING will only meet the men they are ac- 





By Jams L. Barnes 





Hraw Jennie saw her grannie’s ghaist, 
An awfu’ sight it was, wot; 
But, Fegs! what fley’d the assie maist 
Was the fell scouldin’ that she got. 
The ghaist was in an angry mood 
And like an auld wife thus outspak; 
“I didna think ane o’ my bluid 
Wad. meddle where she winna mak. 


“What ca’, ye hizzie, did ye hae 
To set yoursel’ ’gainst equal right? 
If ye don’t care to vote at a’, 
Why stand ye in another's light? 
Aiblins a vote might help some lass 
Who has her ain lane way to tak; 
And ye wad stop her from the pass 
And meddle, where ye winna mak. 


“Puir lassies who for weary wark 


Get scant enough for cloes and 
meal, 

Whose lives hae ay less shine than 
mirk, 


Aiblins a vote might help them weel. 
If ye've nae need of ither laws 
Because ye hae not felt the rack, 
Gie thought to ithers who hae cause 
To meddle ay until they mak. 


“Yer daddie’s hoose is fu o' cheer, 
Ye never lack for meal or meat; 
Because ye hae nae hunger fear 
Is that a reason nane should eat? 
And since sae brawly ye are clad 
In woolen gude, or silk mayhap, 
Ye lightly ithers’ needs, ye jad! 
And meddle where ye winna mak. 


“Aiblins ve thought to shaw yer 
braws, 

An wi’ them ay took muckle pains, 

But when ye sneered a_ righteous 


cause, 
Braws didna cover lack o’ brains. 
And there before the girning men 
Ye strutted, and displayed yer lack; 
©, I'd a taught ye gut and ben 
To meddle not, gin ye wont mak! 


‘Think o' the gude ye fain wad do, 
Gude, that might mak the warl’ 
rejoice; 
Think o' the ills we a‘ maun rue, 
Then think a vote is but a voice 
To help or hinder, mend or mar 
The upward way that a’ should 
tak,’ 
Then think it shame to try to bar 
Ithers fro meddling, who wad mak. 
“Gang back yer gate! Ye're daft, I 
ween; 
But yet it’s hapefu'’ ye may learn 
That quenchin’ light in ithers’ een 
May cause your ain wi’ tears 
burn; 
That He who hauds wi’ equal hand 
The rights o' a’ makes no mistak, 
And ye maun tak a righteous stand 
And help to meddle, and to mak.” 


to 


“It was a dream,” puir Jennie said, 
‘l wot right weel it was a dream, 


But grannie’s talk has turned my 
head, 

And many things quite différent 
seem 


‘A vote's a voice’ for gude or ill, 
True dignity it does na lack; 


With wrongs to right, should I be 
still? 

Or by my my meddling help to 
mak?” 


Lackport (N. Y.) Union-Sun 
EX-GOV. THOMAS ON 
SUFFRAGE 





Gov. Charles S. Thomas of Colorado 
lately spoke in New York for the Wo- 
man Suffrage Party. He declared that 
woman suffrage has worked well in 
Colorado. 

“T look at it,” he says, “from a coK- 
blooded, practical standpoint; and, 
while it has not revolutionized the 
world, it certainly has done a great 
deal of good. 

“The women voters and office-hold- 
ers unquestionably have raised the po. 
litical ‘and social level of Colorado. 
For instance, ia ovr conventions, it has 
been remarked that the scurrilous talk 
of former days has gone, and a certain 
of professional politicians can 
no longer run for office. The women 
make a study of political conditions, 
and some of the best arguments I have 
ever heard on the platform have been 
made by women 


class 


“lt was in your Subway. at 9 o'clock 
yesterday morning, and tried get 
into a train. Men and women were 
struggling together; no one seemed 
to look out for the women, and I 
should think struggles like that 
might harden and coarsen them and 
change their dispositions, and tend 
to destroy the gentler qualities of the 
woman who fights her way through. 
If anything like that should go on 
in Denver there would be a riot. In 
Denver the attendants at the - polls 
touch their hats to the women who 
come to vote, and nothing could be 
pleasanter. 

“IT would rather trust my wife and 
daughter at the toughest polling 
place we have in Denver than out on 
Broadway, New York, after 7 o'clock. 
They would see more immorality and 
unpleasant sights here than there. 
What could they see at the polls that 
would harm them? At the polls they 


to 


customed to meet in other places. 
And as for the sex corruption in poli- 
tices if women vote, there has been 
sex corruption in politics from the be 
ginning, long before the days of Cleo- 
patra. The women have refined the 
polling places, and an immoral man 
has small chance of being elected.” 


JUDGES AND SUFFRAGE 





The Massachusetts Anti-Suffrage As- 
sociation calls attention to the fact 
that the late Judge Lowell was an 
“Anti.” However able a judge may be, 
if he has never seen the practical work- 
ings of equal suffrage, he is less quali- 
fied to estimate its value than a score 
of judges who have seen them. 

Judge Lindsey of the Denver Juv- 
enile Court has lateiy given us his 
opinion in emphatic terms. The Chief 
Justice of Colorado and all the Justices 
of the State Supreme Court haye 
signed a statement that no harm has 
antl that “the of the 
women is noticeably more conscienti- 
In Idaho, the 
Chief Justice and all the Justices of 
the State Supreme Court have pub- 
lished a declaration that “woman suf- 
frage has increased much in popular- 
ity since its adoption by our people. 
None of the predicted evils have re- 
sulted.” 

In Kansas, where women have muni- 
cipal suffrage, a letter of inquiry was 
addressed to the Chief Justice and all 


resulted, vote 


ous than that of men.” 


the Justices of the State Supreme 
Court. All concurred in substance witb 
Chief Justice Johnston, who wrote: 


“In consequence, our elections are more 
orderly and fair, a higher class of offi- 

















“The 


In 
shows up the 
and some of 


Florence Malone, the star 
Commuters,” which 
“man-made world,” 
women’s reasons 


against it. 


for rebelling 





‘ers are chosen, and we have cleaner 
and stronger city governments.” 

In Wyoming, where women have had 
full suffrage for 42 years, testimony to 
its good effects has been given by a 
series of Chief Justices and judges 
#o numerous to quote. Justice Brewer 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, in the 
Ladies’ World for Wecember, 1909, 
pointed out that the preponderanca of 
evidence from the enfranchised States 
was overwhelmingly in favor of woman 
A. S. B. 


( 


suffrage 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES 





Among the historical churches of 
New England is the First Universalist 
Church of Dana, Mass. It was 
founded in 1797 Hosea BaHhou. 
Within a few years a new church edi- 
fice has been erected, one of the most 
beautiful Massachusettas! 
and Rey. Annie P. Bailey has recent- 


ly accepted a unanimous call to be- 


by 


in central 


church that a woman has been settled 
over it as pastor. The case is said to 
be unique in the history of woman's 
work in the ministry. 

Rev. Mary L. Leggett, who has 
filled the pulpit of the First Unitar- 
ian Church of Revere, Mass., was for- 
mally installed as permanent 
a few weeks ago. 

Mrs. Orvis L. Randall of Brockton, 
Mass., for many years connected 
with the work at the Porter Congre- 
| gational Church, has accepted a call 
,to become pastor’s assistant to Rev. 
John L. Keedy of the Congregational 


pastor 





$50,000 FUND 





Political Equality Club, Meri- 
den, Conn., subscriptions to 
Woman's Journal for Mbra- 
ries 50,00 





$7,855.22 
The returns from the Susan B. An- 
thony Memorial Fund will be pub- 
lished in The Woman's Journal! as soon 
as Miss Gordon’s list is sent in and the 
necessary table made. 
Send all contributions to: 

Jessie Ashley, 
505 Fifth avenue, New York. 





Church, North Andover. Among 
other activities, Mrs. Randall has car- 
ried on a Baraca class in Brockton, 
where a hundred or more young men 
have been under her religious in- 
struction during the past five years. 

“Aunt” Mary Goddard of Durham, 
Me., celebrated her 101st birthday on 
March 10, by addressing a meeting 
beld in honor of the event at the 
Friends’ Meeting House, of which so- 
ciety she is a devoted member. She 
spoke for twenty minutes, and her 
voice was heard distinctly by all 
present. Her mind is clear, and, ex- 
cept that she is somewhat deaf, she 
is in full possession of her faculties. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


to have a 





Montreal is Juvenile 
Sourt. 

Attorney-General Carmody of New 
York is said to have given it as his 
opinion that women are not eligible 
to the office of school directors 

The Grand Jury in Toronto recom- 
nends that assaults upon afris be 
yunished with flogging in addition to 
mprisonment 


I 
} 
i 
Rev. Cortland Myers, at Tremont 
Temple last Sunday, expressed a fer- 
ent hope that women would be given 
a vote, and he was applauded by the 
‘ongregation. 

At a Methodist mission station in 
the Foochow Conference the women 
missionaries gave up their Christmas 
dinner and sent the money to the 
famine sufferers in Central China. 


v 


( 





(Concluded from page 87.) 


their own, they are alert about every- 
thing that makes for progress; and 
their home is a centre to which come 
representatives of all reforms for aid 
and advice. With regard to the mili- 
tant movement, these gentle friends 
do not exclude & from their sympa- 
thies, and the older one, when I asked 
her what she thought of it, replied: 
“Well, I have worked in peace and 
pleasantness and with calm reason- 
ableness for more than forty years, 
and now | am glad to have some one 
make a fuss.” 

I must close by telling you that the 
Tax-Resisters’ League of Women is 
gaining in membership every day, and 
the latest move of both the Militant 
Societies is to have an organized 
evasion of the census, which takes 
place on one night, that of April 2. 
“If women don’t count in the Gov- 
ernment, they should not be counted 
by the Government,” is the new 
slogan 

Clara Bewick Colby, 

15 Brunswick Square, London, W. C. 





HUMOROUS 





The Critic: “My dear, just fancy 
having your portrait painted in your 
car! Why, a motor-car goes out of 
fashion in a single year!"—Punch. 
“The dog,” said the scientific gentle 
man, “sometimes steers himself with 
his tail.” “Yes,” said the irrespon- 
sible humor®t, “he uses it to guide his 
wandering bark.” 





come the pastor 
This is the second time in the re- “Got a good scheme.” “What?” 
cent history of this prosperous|“Gave my fiancée a phonograph.” 


“For heaven's sake, why?” “None of 
the other fellows will call en her 
now."’—Toledo Blade. 

A Sunday sclfool teacher had been 
trying to impress upon her class the 
ultimate triumph of goodness over 
beauty. At the close she turned to a 
ten-year-old pupil and said: “And now, 
Alice, which would you rather be, 
beautiful or good?” ' 
“Well,” replied Alice, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, “I think I'd a great 
deal rather be beautiful—and re- 
pent.”—Lippincott’s. 
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SUFFRAGE 


SEND FOR CATALOG 9 








Amendment to the Voters 


Price .01 each, .10 doz., .50 per 100 
Postpaid .02 each, .12 doz., .55 per 1 00 


Measuring Up Equal Suffrage 


By George Creel and 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
Reprinted from the February 
“Delineator ” 








A Commonsense View of 
Woman Suffrage 


By Jesse Lynch Williams 

Reprinted from the December “Ladies 
World” 

Price, cocced O08 SE 

Postpaid, .........2 for .06 

Par 2BD, cccccccccsees GM 

Postpaide setae ee 


ORDER FROM HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Ave, New York City 
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The Test of Experiment 





A concise, telling collection of state- 
ments from the Suffrage States and 
Countries: 


Price, 
Postpaid, 


$.05, per 100, $4.00 
06, per 100, 4.30 


New Suffrage Buttons 


Susan B. Anthony Button, with five 

star border 

Anna H. Shaw Button (an excellent 
likeness) 

Price of each 

Per 100 





05 
- $4.50 


Pictures of Miss Anthony 





All sizes, kinds and prices. Write 


Suffrage Literature 


issued by 
The National American Woma, 
frage Association. 


JUS SUFFRAGI! 
The Organ of the Internationa) w 

an Suffrage Alilance 
Published monthly, in English 
Martina Kramers, at 92 Kruisy.. 
Rotterdam Holland; price 82 centy 
year. Gives the news of the o 
ized movement for woman suffrag, , 
over the world. 
The Woman's Journal wil) fo 
subscriptions, if desired; but ip 
case 15 cents addittonal should by 
closed to cover cost of money op, 
and postage. 
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LAST PHOTOGRAPH 0; 
JULIA WARD HOW, 


Size, 7 x 9% inches 
Worth framing 

An excellent gift 

A perfect likeness 

An artistic photograph 


Should be Owned by Every 
Suffrage Club 


Taken a few days before hy 
death by Katherine*E. McClellan o 
Northamptom, Mass., when ahs 
went to Smith College for her bho. 
orary degree. 














On sale at 


National Headquarters 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
$1.50 apiece 


“WOMAN’S ERA” 


A Magazine of Inspiration for the Mod 
ern Woman. The Sensation of the Maga. 
zine World. One year, $1.50; 6 months 
(trial), 75 cents; sample copy, 15 cents 
Address 
Woa n’sEra, NewOrleans, La, 














UR RUGS 
pear: 

Properly & Thoroughly Re 
paired, Cleansed, Straight 
ened, Remodeled Packe 
Moth proof at the 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPE 
RENOVATING WORKS 


& 





for particulars 





FORD 


15 Temple Pl., "o tt 

















THE LEADING THEATRES OF BOSTON 





HOLLI 


in KUGENE 


THREE WEEKS AOW DAY, MAR. 20 «. 


DAVID BELASCO Presents 


FRANCES STARR 


WALTER'S Greatest 


“THE EASIEST WAY” 


Which was played over one year and a half in New York. 


ST. THEATRE 


CHAS. FROHMAN, RICH & HARRIS 
Lessees and Managers 


Evenings at 8 
s. Wed. & Sat.at? 


Play 





COLONIAL 


THEATRE 





Charles Frobman and 
William Harris, Le 
sees and Managers. 





LAST WEEK 





Eveningsat8 || 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 | 











MUSIC - by KARL HOSCHNA OE 
Composer of “Three Twins,” 





Jos. M. Gaites’' New Atmospheric Musical Play 


“THE GIRL 


—— 


John Hyams, Leila Mcintyre, “The 
Quaker Girl,"’ and Seventy Others. 


DREAMS” 








_TOY FREE TO THE CHILDREN AT ALL MATINEES 
MONDAY, MARCH 27—FRANK DANIELS in “THE GIRL IN THE TRAIN 





PARK 


THEATRE 
Charlies Frohman, 
Rich & Harris, 
Lessees 2nd Managers 





Evenings at 8.10 
Matinees 
Wed. and Sat. at 2.10 


MENRY B. HARRIS Presents 


A New Farcical Comedy 
THE 


COMMUTERS 


By JAMES FORBES, Author of “THE 
CHORUS LADY” and “THE TRAVELING 


SALESMAN.” 


PRICES: $1.50, $1.00, 75c, 50c, 25¢ 





TREMONT 


THEATRE 





Third Week 
MARGARET 


MARCH 20 
ANGLIN 


IN THE NEW COMEDY 


MATINEES 
WED. & SAT: 


DIRECTION 


LIEBLER 602 
emcee 








GREEN STOCKINGS} 





By GEORGE FLEMING and A. E. W. MASON 
An Unqualified and Brilliant Success 
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